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A JEWISH MAIDEN'S SONG. 


wlir—GRAMACHREE. 


Original. 





Oh! tell me not of cheerful strains— 
Of gloomy cares beguiled— 

One theme for Judah’s harp remains 
One song for sorrow’s child. 

Poor wanderers, where’er we roam 
One fadeless grief we bear: 

Our dreams are of our father’s home 
Our hearts still linger there. 


Jerusalem, thy holy place 

By heathen step is trod, 

The house of prayer is worshipless; 
Thy people spurned 0 God! 

We wait for thee, our promised king. 
Oh! when wilt thou appear! 

Rest to thy wearied Zion bring, 

And crush the conquerer. 


The palms that shade our father’s sleep 
Their children may not see. 

In other lands thy chosen weep 
Unpitied save by thee. 

O Lord! the hunted hare will seek 

To gain his native glen, 

O! wilt not thou in mercy speak 

Thy wanderers home again! 





T.E. B. 





THE MIDNIGHT MEETING. 
A TALE OF TERROR. 
BY SOLOMON SNAP, ESQ. 


Original. 


I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 

Vould harrow up thy soul; freeze thy young blood; 
Make thy two eyes like stars, start from their spheres; 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand an end 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.—Shakespeare. 

It was on a bitter night in the winter of thirty two, that I 
and George Granby started for the time-worn habitation of 
farmer Fulmington—it was our last courting expedition, and 
the last night but two that we expected to “live alone’—and 
most certainly, we made tracks for the farmer’s, with lighter 
It snowed the whole 
way, yet we veterans in the cause of our espousal, wrapped in 
love’s panoply, pursued our way, heedless of the storm, enjoy- 
ing the travel as though we were rambling over a garden of 
fragrant flowers. Many were the ups and downs that we en- 
countered, and after digging cach other from the deep snow 
drifts several times, and clamboring over buried fences, to say 
nothing about the river we tumbled into, and the miles travel- 
led on a different route, eteetra—we arrived at the point of des- 
tination, and were ushered into the snug parlor, where the old 
gentleman, his wife and two daughters, brides anticipated, 
were setting, happier by far than millions of the titled, and 
conversing quite merrily over a huge pitcher of boiled cider, | 
and a bushel of chesnuts. One of the girls swept the ashes 
from the hearth, with the wing of some had been goose, in a| 
giffy, while the other presented seats, and after brushing the 








snow from our camblets, and shaking hands with the old folks, 


“Ah but Betty, you know the boys aint now like they were 
in old times, why we thought nothing of dodging an army, 
and crawling over sleeping soldiers, who had they wakened at 
the time, would have blown us to Davy Jories’s, and all for a 
single kiss from the lips of a loved sweet heart—the boys 
could’nt do it now Betty—no indeed they could'nt.” 

“Give us the trial,” said George Granby with a courageous 
shake of the head.” 

“Give us the trial,” echoed I, as I threw a squint at little 
Sal, whose bright eye looked me full in the face and seemed 
for all the world like the gaze of a soldier’s bride upon her 
lover fresh from the wars and full of honors. 

“Never mind my lads,” replied the old gentleman, “may’be 
you've got a little spunk among you, but draw your chairs up 
closer to the fire, and I'll tell you a tale, such as you dont hear 
the like of often I reckon.” 

We lessened the circle, and each drank bis glass of cider as 
the good humoured farmer commenced his relation. 

I was, said he, glancing a look at his wife, about nineteen 
years of age, when I fell in love with the prettiest lass on the 
Virginia side of the Potomac, and being a spruce young lark, 
it was not long until I made pretty considerable headway in 
gaining her affections, and I gained many an enemy by it, 
I tell you my boys, for more than ascore of gallants had eyed 
her with concern, and did their best to overhaul me, and fling 
me if they could, but they could’nt, and I reigned “lord of the 
realm,” as the saying is, until a clam headed fellow shook his 
dollars at her brother, who was her guardian, and I was of 
course forbidden to show my face again upon his premises, 
which command I heeded not, and continued to come and “talk 
of love” as before, and so I determined to do until the damsel 
could convenientiy arrange for our becoming one in interest and 
name as we were in affection. She speedily entered a remon- 
strance against her brother’s proceeding, and asserted her 
right to love whom she pleased—the incorrigible young man 
however persisted in his design of dislodging me, and giving 
his sister’s hand with, or without her heart to the man of 
wealth, and having brandished warlike weapons in my pres- 
ence, with the threat to use them if I did not keep away, it 
was deemed prudent for me to make myself scarce when he 
was about; not that I was afraid of the youth, or any thing of 
that sort, for there were more pistols in the world than he 
owned; but he was the brother of my love, and it was not poli- 
tic to defy him too much, lest family feeling should attract the 
full heart of the lass in question, and wean her from me, before 
she had come to the point from which there is no return. 
Affairs being in this condition I could only steal a visit once 
in a while, and the servants being in our confidence, we man- 
aged the matter much to our satisfaction, and I guess he was 
seldom from home but the opportunity was improved to our 
advantage. Things went on in this way for some time, and 
I would have enjoyed many a stolen interview, had it not been 
for the eagle eye of the would be lover, who discovered the 
cheat, and coward like, communicated the secret to the furious 
brother, and on my next appearance I was saluted with a pis- 
tol ball sure enough, which penetrated my Sunday hat, and 
raised the hair upon my head—there hangs the old hat now, 
and I sometimes enjoy a look at it, and feel glad that I ceased 
growing at five feet ten, two inches more would have finished 





we drew up, each by his “lovely lass,” and completed a group 
that formed one of the fairest specimens of contentment that 


me forever. 
Well, you may suppose by this time, fhat the brother was 


perhaps ever met. “Well boys,” said the farmer, “you've had || in good earnest, and as I did not feel quite willing to be shot 
a cold walk of it I guess, but may’be your love did’nt freeze || without having the opportunity of defending myself, I sent 


on the way.” 


him word that if he would meet me at any time and place he 


“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted the old lady, “who ever heard of love’s || might select, I would allow him the chance of another shot— 
freezing? Why old man, you forget how you uscd to travel | Now you may think this a bold step, but a correct considera. 
im your young days, sometimes up to your neck in snow. and”/tion of the vile practice of duelling will certainly decide to 


fording the Shanandoah six times a week—no thought abont || the contrary, and I look upon it as the only cowardly act of 


freezing love then old man, ha! ha!” 


my life that I can remember. He paid no attention however 














to my invitation, further than by swearing that if I ever came 
within pistol shot of his house, he would put a ball in my 
body; he made no secret of the matter, but denounced me on 
all occasions, and vowed his revenge in every public place in 
the vicinity. In the mean time my: monied rival did his ut- 
most to supplant ime in the affections of my chosen—fabrica- 
tions of the vilest nature were invented, and whispered in her 
ear, and all manner of traduction that could be imagined by 
the human heart, was made use of to disgust her with my 
charaeter; of all these things, I was duly apprised of by those 
in our confidence, and as the information was always accom- 
panied with a request, that I should bear it all patiently and 
without resentment, all I could do was to bite my lips with 
rage, and wait until time should work out our deliverance from 
the power of persecution. 

One night, I think it was about twelve o’clock, I was pacing 
the floor of my preceptor’s office, for you must know that at 
that time I was a Jaw student—I was pacing the floor hur- 
riedly and in deep thought, when a tap at the window started 
me, and made me look around the room to ascertain if wea- 
pons of defence were near; my delay occasioned a repetition 
of the rapping, and the second time I heard a voice whisper- 
ingly call my name, I opened the door cautiously, and the best 
friend that two “lovers by stealth” ever had, stood before me, 
it was old Minty, and she was as black as the pots—What | 
in the wonder Minty do you here at this hour,” I exclaimed. 

“Hush,” she cautiously replied—hush, not the least noise 
but follow me.” 

“Follow you, why Minty are you crazy? What do you want 


lat this late hour?” 


“Follow me, and the secret will soon be discovered.” 

I scorned the idea of cowardice, and snatching up my hat; 
not the one that had been introduced to the cold lead—I had 
purchased another. 1 followed her down two or three strects, 
and then suspecting some foul play, I halted for a few°mo- 
ments to reflect upon the subject—Minty came up and saying 
“now or never, follow me,” hurried away us fast as possible. 
Here goes thought I, and dashed on—a few paces’ further I 
was met by a man who was the friend of my rival, and a 
sworn enemy of mine—surely I thought some deed of dark- 
ness must be in contemplation, and perhaps I am to be a dupe 
and a victim, on I went however, and in less than fifty paces 
I recognised another of my most bitter foes—darkness and 
death, I repeated quite audibly as he passed, and on turning 
to look after him, I found that he bad stopped and was watch- 
ing me closely. Beyond the town lights all was dark, and 
calling after the black, she stopped until I came up with her; 
“Minty said I, tell me, what is going on? Why am I wanted 
now—tell me girl, and mind, if you tell me a falschood or 
deceive me in any way I will murder you.” 

“Follow me,” she shouted, and started off with increased 
speed. 

Having left the office and proceeded thus far, I felt anxious 
to knuw the issue, and quickened my pace to overtake the 
girl, whose singular movements caused me to suspect some * 
plot, by which I was to be ensnared—perhaps destroyed, but 
impelled by some almost irresistible power, I continued to fol- 
low, until crossing a field I became entangled among’ the 
brambles and lost sight of the guide; while pondering upon 
the strange adventure, I saw a form approach me, which from 
the low stature I took to be the son of my avowed antagonist 
“Make haste” said a voice, and the figure disappeared in an 
instant. “What could this mean? Surely I must be betrayed.” 
I felt in my pockets for something to defend myself with— 
nothing was there but a small penknife—I opened’ the blade 
and marched foward; Minty crossed close by my Side, and cal- 
led out “keep on down the lane.” ; 

“Down the lane” I muttered in despair, for I knew the lane 
well—it led to the home of my love,‘and the house of my 


enemy, and why I should be summoned there at that late hour, 

was beyond my comprehension; ten thousand thoughts rushed 

through my mind, as I continued to walk on, and when I 

turned an elbow which the road formed, the moon beams broke 
through the thick foliage of some lofty elms that shaded the 
avenue to the house, and in a valley just below me I discover- 
ed two figures, which I tdok to be men—they seemed very 
tall, as were the brother and his rich friend; they left the thicket 
which till then concealed them, and I read my doom. I stood 
with my knife drawn, and as it was too late to retreat, I re- 
solved to wait calmly the attack. While gazing intently upon 
the forms, Minty passed me and whispered, “down the valley,” 
I changed my position, and stood upon a slope that led to the 
thicket, this being a place upon which I could better defend 
myself with my indifferent weapon; in a moment the short 
figure I had seen in the bramble field, sprung over the fence, 
. and I distinctly heard a shrill voice repeat the words I had 
heard before—“down the valley.” 

I moved not hand nor foot, and determined to sell my life as 
dearly as possible. Ina few moments the figures emerged 
from the thicket and turned as if coming to the place I occu- 
pied, arm in arm they walked a few paces, and as one of them 
wheeled off into another direction, I fancied I heard the snap 
of a pistol—closer and closer the figures came, I clenched my 
fists and awaited the attack, a voice called my name, and be- 
fore 1 had time to answer, Betty here—tapping his wife on the 
shoulder—was in my arms. 

I need only add that in a few moments we were joined by 
the female friend who had left her in the valley, and three of 
the finest steeds in the stable being saddled for the purpose, 
we set off and rode seventeen miles by day break, to the house 
of parson Henderson, where we were married—and having 
sent the horses back, we took lodgings in the neighborhood, 
and have never regretted the matter. 

As the old gentleman finished he bid us good night, and ta- 
king old Betty as he called her, by the hand he led ‘the way 
to their chamber, leaving us in possession of the fire, cider, 
chesnuts, &c. 


eo 


THE BRIDAL. 


BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 


Original. 


Strike up the music—strike it up— 
Merrily, merrily. 

Pass briskly round—pass round the cup 
Cherrily, cherrily. 

“At six o’clock, Alanson, not one moment later, or I am lost, 
lost forever.” 

“If there’s breath enough in my body, and strength suffi- 
cient in my limbs, Emma, I'll meet you there, at six o'clock, 
we'll soon be off, and then catch us who can.” 

“At the garden gate—mind—for the world dont be later 
than six.” 

“I understand—one kiss—there—good night.” 

This was the parting scene of the two fond lovers, whom 
the Fates had sort of played “dominos” with, and compelled 
- them to play “hide and seek” with the old folks. 

Emma Anglesy was the daughter of a wealthy Grocer—her 
father, who had been in the early part of his life, in but ordi- 
nary circumstances, had succeeded in accumulating an im- 
mense fortune, which instead of making him proud, and con- 
sequential, had precisely the reverse effect, and in his days of 
wealth he was one of the most liberal, consistent, kind hearted 
of men—his heart and hovse were alike open to the appeals 
of the unfortunate, and the stranger never left his gates unsatis- 
fied—though professing no religion, it might be said that he 
was one of the most religious. Not so his wife, who was to all 
intents and purposes a Pharisee—her prayers were loud and 
long, and her pious deeds rehearsed over and often in the ear 
of every friend; but a more decided hypocrite never added fuel 
to the flames of infidelity—a member of the church she con- 
stantly waited around the alter, and lifted her devotion in the 
hearing of the multitude, and while 


**With one hand she put 
A reany in the urn of charity, 
With the other she took a shilling out.” 


Such is the brief outline of the characters of Emma An- 
glesy’s parents, and it is no small matter of astonishment that 
she grew up between those conflicting advisers, one of the most 
amiable of her sex. She saw with regret the difference in the 
disposition of her parents, and while she followed in the foot- 
steps of her father, she wept over and avoided the follies and 
inconsistences exhibited in her mother’s life. 

Emma was handsome, and it may be readily supposed, that 
she had many admirers—ere twenty summers had taught her 
womanhood to bloom in its full maturity, she had been solicit- 
ed in mariage by several, and some too, who were considered 


among the most wealthy and respectable of 
the city. In matters of this sort her father seldom meddled, 
and his advice, which was given in general terms, had far 
more effect upon her heart and conduct, than the continued 
and often repeated injunctions and directions of her mother. 
He left her to her own choice, merely hinting that in the se- 
lection of a husband, a lady should look for steady habits and 
consistency of character. She, was ever harping upon wealthy 
associations, and the impossibility of love’s existing in the 
midst of poverty—long and wearisome lectures in private as 
well as in the midst of visiters, she frequently discoursed for 


| the edification and benefit of her daughter, and these were fre- 


quently followed with positive commands upon this, to her, all 
absorbing subject. 

It should be said, that Mrs. Anglesy was a fury when her 
wrath was aroused, and then she poured forth in unmeasured 
terms, the malignant anathemas upon the heads of all who 
dared to dispute her will; husband and daughter, as well as the 
best beloved of her associates were always favored with a par- 
ticular share of her consideration, and her profoundest male- 
dictions were ever reserved for the friends of whom she pro- 
fessed to think the most, of course those bestowed upon Mr. 
Anglesy and Emma were like her prayers—the most lengthy 
and fervent—it was important therefore to these to conciliate 
her favor, that the ebulitions of her temper, might be prevent- 
ed or directed into some other channel, and to effect this, it 
was necessary that she should be allowed her own way in every 
thing, and like a mighty river her wishes rolled on, bearing 
away every opposing circumstance. 

It happened in the cvurse of events, as it often does, that 
the provident and cautious mother selected one, whom she re- 
solved should be the husband of her daughter, and her daugh- 
ter chose another, and as both the gentlemen were admitted at 
the house as visilors, of course while the one courted the 
daughter, the other from the nature of the case was obliged 
to pay his unceasing devotions at the feet of the mother. 

Both were successful in their various suits, and while Alan- 
son Morrell obtained the confidence and affections of Emma, 
his wealthy rival, Holland Henry Esq. aged sixty two, won 
the old lady to his interest, and she determined to conquer 
every opposition and accomplish her design. With such assis- 
tants—wealth and a resolute mother—who could doubt the 
final triumph of the learned Esquire? Who could dare indulge 
a hope contrary to his ultimate success? Formidable as was 
the difficulty, and impassible as seemed the barrier that hung 
between the fond pair and happiness, they and only they pos- 
sessed sufficient temerity to presume upon a countermarch 
against the arrangements of the affectionate parent. Even 
Mr. Anglesy, who felt more inclined at first to favor the suit 
of Alanson, was compelled to resign all agency in the matter, 
and consent tacitly, to any negociation his spouse should be 
pleased to make, nay more, he was constrained to be active in 
effecting the dislodgement of the young lover’s anxious expec- 
tations, and encouraging those of his more ancient antagonist. 
The warfare was between Interest and Love, and the contest 
bid fair to be neither long nor doubtful, for the influence of 

nterest was overpowering, and exhibited formidable array on 
all occasions—while Love, driven to his last resources, was 
obliged to operate in secret, and hide his head, while he threw 
from his quiver the well aimed darts, which penetrated the 
tortured heart-—already subdued, but which had to endure the 
pain of its wounds untold, save to the single bosom, that throb- 
bed in unison with its deepest feeling. 

The Esquire flourished his wealth, and looked upon every 
opposing circumstance as “trifles light as air” when compared 
with its inundating influence. In his estimation Alanson soon 
ceased to be a rival—in fact he fancied him as already beneath 
his feet, and only re juiring that he should kick him out of the 
way, to be rid of him entirely—the lovely Emma acknowl- 
edged the learned specimen of antiquity in public, as the lord 
of her affections, and hung upon his arm with seeming fond- 
ness; and if she stole a glance at the young pretender, it was 
averted as soon and fixed upon the aged form of her fatherly 
protector. Things went on swimmingly—Emma seemed en- 
tirely to have forgotten the predilections of youth and smiled, 
absolutely smiled upon the veteran admirer—her father con- 
tinued silent upon the subject of his daughter’s marriage, or 
contrary to his former opinions, spoke favorably of the mother’s 
choice, and the mother herself was mad with joy that she had 
ousted the witling and fastened her daughter’s interests to a 
man of wealth. 

Alanson was still received however, as he had formerly 
been, as a visitor, and at times was indulged with the com- 
panionship of the parties concerned, and in all his actions he 
manifested, perfect resignation to the circumstances that he 
could not control. 

The days of courtship expired, and a happy consummation 
of a multitude of delightful anticipations hove in view—in 


the young men of 








other words the nuptial day was selected, and every 


tion made for the union of the Esquire to his darling Emma, 
No expense was spared, to render the affair magnificent, and 
the husband in prospect, purchased for his bride, the hand. 
somest coach that could be procured, and a pair of &reys, the 
cost of which was one thousand dollars; the mother to be even 
with this liberality bought a splendid house, and furnished it 
in the most expensive style, imagining that a confluence of 
expenditure was just ahead, when her daughter could show of 
like a princess. Amid the grand display, the bridal eye arri. 
ved, and Emma found a moment in the confusion and bustle 
of the family, to exchange a few words with Alanson—they 
were but little more than the conversation rehearsed in the 
beginning of the story, and she hastened to join the Operations 
in the mansion of her father. Seven the next evening was 
the hour appointed for the performance of the ceremony, and 
with a light heart, she moved about the house, and gave direc. 
tions for the arrangement of her dress, with perfect indiffer 
ence. She put on her bridal array at four, and laughed am 
her attendants in all the giddiness of youth, till her mother 
supposed her to be the “gayest of the gay”—the clock struck 
six, and starting frum her seat—“Susan” said she to her maid 
“please to hold this veil a moment, while I step into the ru. 
den to bring a rose which I intend to present to the Esquire 
when I meet him.” 

Susan took hold of the veil, and Emma hurried to the gate, 
where she was met by Alanson, with a carriage, into which 
they quickly entered and drove to parson Allen’s. On enter. 
ing the parlor she called out in her usual merry tone, “father 
Allen, we have concluded to be married here, and take you 
over with us to spend the evening.” 

“Well, well my dear, it shall be done here,” rejoined the 
minster, as he opened the book of ceremony, and in five 
minutes Alanson Morrell and Emma were pronounced “ian 
and wife.” 

The minister and the married, jumped into the coach and 
were driven to the house of bustle, where the scene that en. 
sued may be imagined—suffice it to say that pistols were 
threatened, and Mr. Anglesy was compelled to exercise his 
authority to preserve the peace, after a little confusion, dame 
Anglesy exclaimed “what cant be cured must be endured,” and 
kissing her daughter, said “she always liked Alanson.” The 
discomfited Esquire scampered off, and left his place to be fi 
led by another, and the evening passed off finely. The pur. 
chased house became the property of Mr. and Mrs. Morrell, 
and for aught that I can say, the couple are as loving. as they 
ever were, having fully tested the fact that with hearts that 
truly love the honey moon lasts forever. 


LINES, 


BY R. HARRINGTON. 


Original. 
It is not the light of thine eyes, 
Which beam so transcendently bright, 
O’era face so creative of sighs, 
That entrances my soul with delight. 


It is not thy lips vermil hue, 
Tho’ solovely and rich are they found, 
That should love dip his dart in their dew, 
Infallible—must be the wound. 


It is not thy white witching teeth, 
Which a smile never fails to reveal, 
Nor that sweetest of fountains thy breath, 
Which their parting is sure to unseal. 


It is not thy bosom so fair, 
Which the twin-throne of beauty I call, 
Nor thy shape, nor thy gesture, nor air, 
That my heart will forever enthrall. 


But oh! ’tis the soul that shines through 
Every feature so brightly disposed, 

Which gives to thy beauties the hue, 
Of the heavens in glory disclosed. 


It beams in thine eyes, and it spreads 
Its radiance still o’er thy face— 
It speaks in thy language, and treads 
In thy footsteps with softness and grace. 


It makes thee a creature divine, 
Of wit, feeling, intellect, love, 

And oh! could I make thee but mine, 
I’d reck not of rapture above. 


A THOUGHT. 


Original. 
What if the world too small become, 
To hold the people all! 
Where would the surplus find a home?— 
*Tis but a thought —let fall. 
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FAREWELL, 


ADDRESSED TO A BELOVED MINISTER. 


Original. 


Loved minister, farewell! and must we part 
From him, whose voice in gladsome accents fell, 
Like heavenly music on our raptured ear, 

In strains harmonious?—delightful words— 
“Glad tidings of great joy”? to all who will 
Accept the offer of salvation free— 

Whose visits often made our hearts rejoice, 
When round the social hearth in converse sweet, 
We’ve sat and listened to the good man’s words, 
Or joined in hymns of praise to heavens high King, 
And humbly knelt to worship. 


Minister! 
Thy Master’s call thou must obey forthwith, 
How strong soever earthly tices may twine 
Around thy heart, and bind thee to thy home. 
**Go into all the world and preach” salutes 
Thy willing ear, and causes thee to leave, 
Nor hesitate, what once thou held so dear. 
But thou art not alone nor comfortless, 
“Lo | am with thee always!” fills thy heart 
With joy—methinks I hear thee say with one, 
* As much as in me lieth [ am bound 
To preach the gospel” to a dying world,— 
Nor life, nor death, shall fright me from the task, 
Repaid if I may save one soul from death 
And hell, and hide a multitude of sins. 


Go! followed by the prayers of those thou leav’st, 
That heaven’s blessing may attend thy words, 
And give the favor in the peoples eyes, 

And that thy ministry may be in power 

And demonstration of the Holy Ghost. 

Go! in the strength of the Redeemer go, 

His footsteps tread and follow his command ,— 
Like him the highways and the hedges seek 
The scattered sheep of Israel’s fallen fold, 
And preach a risen Saviour to the world, 

To Jew and Gentile,—rich and poor,—to all 
Proclaim redemption in the blood of Christ, 
So free and full for Adam’s fallen race. 


Herald of peace! another—last farewell! 
To part on earth we’re doomed—but not forever— 
A thought that wakens in the throbbing heart 
Emotions uf delight—of joy the mind, 
To feel and know that we shall meet again 
In heav’n above where parting is no more. 
ARTEMAS. 





MUSINGS. 
TWILIGHT. 


Original. 

I love the twilight, for thy gleams impart 

Their dear, their dying influence to my heart; 
When o’er the harp of thought thy passing wind 

Awakened all the music of the mind, 
And joy and sorrow as the spirit burns, 

And hope and memory sweep the chord by turns 

Montgomery. 


. 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





| world lately all stir and bustle, seems to be almost motion- 
|less—a prophetic warning of .its hastening destiny. 

What a fit time for reflection is this spirit-touching hour!, 
‘Amid the concerns of business, our thoughts are usually dissi- 
jpated, but when the brighter shades of the evening gather 

around our footsteps, liow easily do our minds withdraw them- 
selves from the perplexities of earth and engage in the exercise 
of profitable meditation! What an inclination do we then 
feel to Took within and ponder over defeated plans—hopes, 
énce lively, now faded—resolutions formed in honesty, but 
broken by temptation—affections, cherished in years past, but 
now, cold and dead! How does retrospection wonder over 
the days that have fled, lingering for a moment around the 
sunny scenes of life and their passing on—how smiling in 
joy—now weeping in regret! Nor do we forget in this season 


|| of study, the friends who have been the objects of our esteem. 


Conversing with the moments that have been joined to eter- 
|nity, the images of our departed kindred appear before us. 
We hear again, the voices that fall on the ear of our child_ 
hood—we listen again to the eloquent expostulation of an anxi- 
|ous mother and see the same tears roll down her cheeks as 
ishe gives her tender advicc—we are again at our Father’s 
side, skipping lightly along—we see the glad countenances 
of sisters and brothers and once more participate in the spirits 
of early life—memory places before our vision the parting 
scene. Standing at their bedside, we see the last emploring 
look—we feel the farewell grasp, thrilling through our frame 
and touching every nerve—we receive the dying memento 
and lay it away in our bosoms—we had the last word, com- 
menced but hardly finished—we behold them—dead. Now, 
we are performing the final tribute of love. Their lifeless 
remains are consigned to the charge of the grave—the dirt 
|is falling—the recess is filled and we turn away to weep—to 
| weep for days and nights to come. 

| Reader—the twilight of thy existence is rapidly approach- 
jing. Thy sun will soon set-—thy last night will shortly shroud 
| thee in its gloom. When the world allures—when vice entices 
and passion pleads, remember that thy end will soon arrive, 
Shall it find thee in sin? Form instantly the resolution, that 
|thou wilt hereafter tread in religion’s path and the evening of 
thy life shall meet thee prepared for that region which angels 
| inhabit. 





(MITATIVENESS. 

Imitation is an innate principle of man, Guided by the 
counsels of perfect intelligence, the hand of our Creator im- 
planted it within us, for purposes as wise as they were beneyo- 
lent. Why do we slide so imperceptibly into the peculiarities 
of those who surrounded us? Why do our characters partake 
so much of the spirit of the individuals with whom we asso- 
ciate? ’Tis because, there exists in our hearts, a quality, that 
prompts us to imitate others. Did we not possess it, example 
could have no influence upon us. Virtue might be displayed 
inall her beauty and vice, stripped of its borrowed charms, 
might be held up before us, but neither the one nor the other 


How sweet is twilight! How intimately do our thoughts would operate on our constitutions, if this desposition were ab_ 
associate it, with all that is soft and tender! Poetry has ||sent, our ears might hear the finest descriptions of character 
attempted to paint its charms and set forth its loveliness, but || our eyes might view the faultless modcls of excellence, but 
still it possesses a glory, that remains unexpressed. Whatever ||they both, would have no more effect upon our minds, than 
may have been our occupations through the day, the approach ||the moonlight upon the iceberg. Each would pursue his 
of the evening twilight is hailed with pleasure, for it brings |}own path—a path unmarked by the footsteps of any before 
an influence that all delight to experience—an influence which || him. 


soothes every trouble and hushes every disquietude. Have 


Capable as this principle is of producing the most impor- 


our tempers been ruffled? They are now smoothed. Have || tant consequences, how necessary is it, that it should have a 
our feelings been diverted from their usual channel? They || proper direction! How requisite for our peace and comfort, 
now regain their wonted course. The brow that trouble had || that we should only select those patterns, which are adorned 
darkened, now becomes unclounded—the eye which grief had || with the graces, that elevate humanity! Such an example 


moistened, now is tearless—the heart, that had been sorely 
oppressed, now relieves itself of its burden and recovers its 
former elasticity. The universal calmness, which pervades 
creation infuses into the soul, a serenity; that bears no small 
resemblance to the holy peace of heaven. 

Fatigued by his mental exertions, the student, in this quiet 
hour, closes his books and leaves his retirement, to hold inter- 
course with nature. He loves her society. Dearer to him, is 








where shall we find? Whither shall we turn in order to 
discover a model in all respects, worthy of being copied? 
Ambition whispers—“Follow those who have astonished the 
world by their conduct—the ;Cesars—the Alexanders—the 
Bonapartes—men who have reached the summit of earthly 
glory—whose names have been a terror —whose will has been 
a law.” Whatsays wealth? “Tread in the steps of persons 
who have amassed property—who have reposed in the lap of 


her companionship, than communion with man. No sight is || plenty—to whom want and care have been unknown.” Shall 


so pleasant to his eye as the variegated landscape, stretching 
itself out before him—the lofty mountain with the earth for 
a basis and the clouds for a crest and the vast ocean heaving 
its waves in one endless commotion and sending up to the 
Deity, its unceasing strains of music. The merchant, too, 
now forsakes his counting room and repairs to the home, where 
his affections centre—where an amiable wife waits to welcome 
him with a smile and his fond children impatiently look for 
his return. No longer intent upon gain the speculator forgets 


" his schemes and gives his thoughts to other subjects. Activity 


loses its hurry—streets are no more crowded with the contri- 
butions of trade—thorough fares are partially vacated and the 


we listen totheir dictates? Hark! we hear a stronger voice— 
another tongue addresses us! What advice is given? It tells 
us to imitate Him who said to his disciples “follow me”—Him 
who lacks no virtue, that is needed to form a perfect model. 
Illustrious individual?’ How worthy of our notice—how de- 
serving of our affection. Antiquity had her heroes and mo- 
dern times her proud sons, but compared with the Redeemer, 
what are they? Unexcelled and unequalled, his character 
stands before the universe, a lovely incarnation of purity— 
meckness and virtue. Perfect in all its parts and beautiful as 
a whole it shines with a light, which has no shade and a 
splendor which has no gloom. 





“MAY YOU DIE AMONG YOUR KINDRED.” 
And as a hare, whom hounds and horn persue 
Pants to the place at first from whence he flew, 

1 still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return and die at home at last.— Goldsmith. 


What sensitive mind has never cherished the fecling ex- 
pressed in this quotation! “Let me die at home” 1s the wish 
of all hearts—the language of every tongue. Wandering 
over the desert of life—buffetted and afflicted we never loose 
sight of home. Our tracks may be irregular—our courses 
may be varied, but wherever we move, the attractive influence 
of our birth place is felt. Through all the vicissitudes of 
our temporal career—whether basking in the sunlight of pros- 
perity or groaning beneath the pressure of poverty—home 
retains its supreme sway over our affections. Death may in- 
vade its Eden-like bowers—misfortune may pay its unfriendly 
visits, but still our hearts cling to it as the ivy to the dead oak. 

If home appear more interesting at one time than another 
it is when we are ovetaken by sickness among strangers. 
We have been attacked by disease in unknown lands and we 
have experienced the painfulness—the uncasiness, that arise 
in the bosom of him who has had to suffer away from home. 
How powerfully then has absence taught us the value of a 
mother’s nursing—a mother’s consolation! How deeply have 
we felt the want of a father’s support—of a sisters’s love! 
And when the fever raged higher and higher—when the grave 
seemed opening to embrace us, how have our spirits sunk with- 
in us at the reflection, that strangers—unintcrested, unrelated 
strangers, would lay our heads upon their last, cold pillow! 

To die at home! How agreeable it is to the tender feeling 
of the soul! What are all our journeyings—what are all our 
wanderings, if we can but close our being among our friends! 
Should duty—business or fate keep us from the society of our 
relatives, through life, we will not care, but when dissolution 
approaches, let us be at home. Let our last breath be drawn 
in the place where our young hearts beat with expectations— 
let our last look be upon those,-whose countenances, we first 
saw—let our pilgrimage end, where it commenced. 


THE CRUCIFIXION. ' 


“Tf asked the heavens:—* What foe to God hath done 
This unexampled deed?””—The heavens exclaim 
*°T was man:—and we in honor, snatched the sun 
From such a spectacle of guilt and shame.” 


The crucifixion! What an unparalleled scene does this 
word unfold before us! We behold the sun, veiling his face, 
as if unwilling to look upon the mournful exhibition—the sky 
putting on its drapery of sorrow and all creation sympathising 
with the innocent sufferer and stamping the malicious actions 
of the Jews, with their indignation. The earth is agitated by 
violent convulsions. Death’s domain shares in the distur- 
bance. Graves are opened. The iron grasp of the tyrant is 
unloosed and his victims are suffered to escape. 

We behold the wicked executioners standing near the victim 
unmoved by his distress—untouched by his crics. What se. 
cret satisfaction, do they enjoy? How do they exult at the 
thought, that Jesus and his cause are now involved in one 
common ruin! What triumph is expressed in thcir counte- 
nances—what victorious joy dwells in their hearts! Deluded 
men! . Little do they think of their actions—little do they 
suppose, that their matured plans and cruel exertions will 
rebound, with mighty force upon themselves! 

We see the Saviour hanging upon a cross. A cross! The 
instrument, which was used only for the torture of the lowest 
and most degraded iudividuals—a cross, then the means of 
his death—now the ensign of his glory—the badge of his 
honor, Already, his side has been pierced—his blood has ' 
trickled down from the wound and sprinkled the summit of 
Calvary. The tide of life is fast ebbing. His lips are 
moving once more. Hark! he speaks, and all the universe 
listens to the words: “It is finished!” It is finished! Last 
words of our dying Lord. With what pleasure were they 
uttered! Blessed expression! Dear to our hearts shall it ever 
be. In life and in death shall it be remembered as the con- 
cluding sentence of Him, who conceived and executed the 
noble plan of the world’s moral freedom—Him, who is entitled, 
to our warmest thanks and sincerest praises. 


THE BURIAL AND RESURRECTION. 

The deed has been accomplished. The life ef the Re- 
deemer has been taken and now His mangled body is removed 
from the cross, and attended by a few mougners, is carried to 
the tomb, What then must have been, the sgngations of the 
few faithful discipies! In what bitterness of souJ, must they 
have looked upon his lifeless frame and how sorrowful must 
have been their reflections! Their hope gonet The fountain 
of their pleasure dried—the ecm on which they had leaned 
withdrawn! 

The sabbath comés but no relief is brought to the desolate 
band of believers. Hushed is the sound of their rejoicing. 








They are weeping over the blight of their expectations, while 
the priests are ministering at the altars with their hands 
stained with the blood of Jesus. 

Things have now become calm. The sun wears his former 
aspect—the heavens are clear and the earth regains her for- 
mer composure. The third day approaches but still Jesus 
sleeps. The sepulchre continues just as it was left—its door 
unclosed—its stone not rolled away. Where are the promises 
of his resurrection? We thought, that he was to rise on the 
third day—that has come. Where is the Saviour? 

Night passes slowly away. Fearful lest he should escape 
or be stolen, the Roman guard watch the treasure committed 
to their care, while angels too hover o’er the tomb. All is 
yet quict. The landscape reposes in the soft moonlight and 
not a sound is heard. ; 

The morn is coming. And now, as all nature wakes from 
her sleep—now as the sun illumes the east with his first rays, 
now as it begins to dawn toward the first of the week—Jesus 
rises, And can it be! Is it not too much to hope for—too 
much to believe! No, no, incredulity, away with thy doubts, 
distrust, away with thy fears! Hear it, Jesus has risen—an- 
gels declare it. Can they be false? No—He is risen.” 

“He is risen!” Who can tell the joy, that was in heaven 
when returning spirits made known this glad intelligence? 
If during the humiliation—the suffering and death of the 
Saviour, the harps of angels were unstrung must they not 
then have been tuned to sweetest strains? Must not all the 
upper world have been vocal with praise, on account of the 
Redeemer’s success? 

“He is risen.” When this fact occurred great must have 
been the delight of the infant church. 
the garments of mourning, she then put on ‘the habiliments 
of praise, and welcomed the restoration of her Lord. What 
an impulse was then communicated to her! Ages have rolled 
away but she still {eels it and she shall feel it, while time en- 
dures. 

“He is risen.” Consoling thought! And we too shall rise 
for the resurrection of Jesus is the pledge—the surety, that 
we shall not be forever in the grave. Let the hand of infi- 
delity engrave upon the tombstones—“death is an eternal 
sleep.” The finger of God has written it, “there shall be a re- 
surrection.” Philosophy may not be able to find an avenue 
of escape from its gloom, and heathenism may not even con- 
jecture the fact, but the Bible scts this matter to rest, clearly 
showing—“there shall be a resurrection.” Were I asked 
“where christianity achieves, her brightest victory.” I would 


answer—over the tomb. ‘The tomb—the tomb, it is here that | 


she triumphs. She has entered into its confines and unbarred 
its gates. In it, she has left her blessing—over it she has 
planted the evergreen of hope. Our eyes may be closed but 
they shall open again—our hearts may cease to beat, but they 
shall commence again—yca—the waters of lif may freeze in 


death, but they shall be melted in the warm sunlight of hea-| 


ven. When the starless night of the grave has passed, we 
shall be roused by the archangel’s tru:p and flourish eternal- 
ly in that clime, where, death is unfeared and unknown. 
THE ASCENSION. 

In his blest life, I see the path, 

And in his death, the price, 

And in his great ascent, the proof supreme 

Of immortality.—Dr. Young. 

The hour of parting has now arrived. Gatherd around their 
endeared Master, the disciples stand and wait to hear his last 
words. Memory recurs to former communion—their separa- 
tion from the world—devotion to the work of the ministry— 
the last supper—the condemnation—the crucifixion—the re- 
surrection—the re-union—all deeply impressed upon her tablet. 
Day and night seenes—astonishing miracles—public and pri- 
vate instructions now rise up before them, all are seen—some 
with a pang—the most with pleasure. 

Stretching his hands over the group, Jesus pronounces his 
last blessing—the only legacy for his children. He is no lon- 
ger in their midst. Eagh eye follows him in his upward 
flight. Farther and farther he ascends—now dimly seea— 
how enveloded in clouds. j 

Bereaved disciples, what will ye do hereafter? who will be 
henceforward, at your head, to conduct you to victory? what 
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LEAVES. 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF A TOURIST. 


Original. 


Mr. Eprror: In accordance with my promise, you will re- 
ceive herewith a few lines from a journal kept by your hum- 


ble servant, while on a visit to the West Indies during the 
| years 1833 and 4;a promise made without reflection, and in a 
|moment of hilarity, fur could I have thought or even dream- 
‘ed of the difficulties I encountered, in seeking to perform 
\that promise, groping about in a dark closet, getting my eyes 
|| nose and mouth, filled with a mixture of dust and scotch 
snuff, the remains of an old bottle, thrown in there I suppose 
for safe keeping, and to crown all, breaking my shins over a 
‘confounded box, containing a broken tin lantern, and three 
empty claret bottles, believe me, they might have remained 
in their resting place, and you—might have sent the devil to 
| some one else for “more copy.” But avast, if I go on at this 
‘rate, my sheet will soon be filled, and you will have nothing, 
at least, from me to assist in filling yours. 

You are aware, that in consequence of ill health, “by and 





|termined to take a trip over the deep, deep sea; to try the effi- 
| cacy of a warmer clime; for some time I was on the look out 
for a vessel, in which I could trust my veritable self; at length 
hearing that the ship “Black fish” (then lying at Norfolk Va.) 
commanded by my Father's old, and valued friend Capt. John 
Thomas, was taking in a cargo of “notions” for the West 
| India trade, I went on board, and after fully overhauling her 
|from “clew to earing” came to the conclusion, that she, of all 
ships, was the ship for me. Accordingly I engaged a passage 
for myself and companion my little Fidelia—a beautiful dog 
which had been presented to me by Miss no matter who, 
It is unnecessary for me to particularize in describing my 
parting with a certain “dark eyed one” you may therefore 
|, imagine me, to have sworn all my vows, wept all my tears, 
said fare-the-well, over and over again and finally safely 
stowed away, bag, baggage, self and dog in this floating 
house. On Thursday afternoon, March 21st Anno Domini 
|| 1833, we dropped down to Hampton Roads, lay there that 
night, and early on the ensuing morning weigh’d anchor, and put 
||out to seaaccompanied by the best wishes of my relations 
jand friends—Fortress Monroe, wita her black teeth grinning 
defiance, we soon left behind, and by the time old Sol had 
fairly raised his head above the broad expance of water, be- 
fore us, we were off Cape Henry Light House. By the by I 
must not neglect to state, that about 8 o’clock, the steward 
|| made his appearance on deck and with a touch of the hat, and 
iscrape of the foot, invited me down to breakfast. I descend- 
ed into the cabin, and beheld a table covered with acloth, whose 
whiteness rival’d the snow cap of Mount Blanc itself, most 
| beautifully interspersed with, beefstakes, eggs, broil’d chicken, 
! bread, butter, hot muffins, and last tho’ not least cream, 














|'and coifee of a most tempting hue and most delicious taste; 
' that breakfast (the first I had been allowed to eat for months, 
| without a—don’t touch this the doctor says, it will bring on 
|a fever, or don’t touch that the doctor says it will produce 
| indignation &c.) that breakfast, I declare to you it—even 








|'eaten more than prudence would have dictated, merely to 
satisfy mysclf that I was in-deed, and in truth, my own mas- 
|ter not forgetting to give my little pet a full allowance, I 
f ascended on deck. We had progressed some miles, I beg par- 
|| don knots, Cape Henry Light House still in sight was looming 
away off our starboard quarter looking for all the world like 
|| some strapping ebony fair one, dressed in her white “Sunday 
'sarmont dress sah” I gazed about with delight, above was a 
|| cloudless sky, and the Lord of day moving on in statcly ma- 
|| jesty, renovating all nature with his benevolent rays, and 
| cheering the bearts of thousands, below, a boundless expanse 
|of water teeining with life, from the huge Leviathan progres- 
| sively down to the little animalcule, which as philosophers 
| say cause that phosphorescent appearance, so peculiar to the 
great deep. I was fast approaching a reveric, when I ex- 
perienced an indiscriminable sensation, a sort of lifting up and 
|falling down feeling, caused by the pitching of the vesscl, 
| which increasing reminded me that I had not made the custo- 
mary offering to old ocean’s God. I accordingly lean’d over 








have ye tosupport your souls? I hear them reply —“we have | the quarterrailing and cast up accounts, after which I felt 


his promise. ‘He has said I will be with you.’ Invisible 
his presence may be, but nevertheless; it shall sustain our 
hearts—nerve our arms and ensure the complete and universal 
success,” 

The separation is temporal not eternal. When the purposes 
for which the present system was instituted, shall have been 
accomplished, he shall come again and take his followers to 
live in those’ “mansions which he has gone to prepare.” 

L. 


much relieved, tho’ minus the breakfast I had so much enjoy- 
ed. Little Fid, seem’d to enjoy herself very much, frisking 
about, and poking her little,nose into every thing that lay in 
her way. About one o’clock while walking the quarter deck, 
and thinking of those I had left behind me, I heard:a yell of 
agony succeeded by a loud laugh, recognizing the voice, I 
sprang forward and met poor little Fid, running and tumbling 
about as if mad. The brat, had visited the galley, and tempt- 
ed by the savoury smell of fried bacon and eggs, put her 


with the advice” of my attending physician Dr. C******, Ide- 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 








} now makes me hungry whenever I think of it. After I had} 














mouth into the frying pan, to abstract some of its contents, 
After dinner we passed a brig, bound in, as she near’d us, 
she ran up her colors, and we returned the compliment, and 
passed on, (vessels never carry their colors while at sea,) ag 
she passed I could not avoid blowing a few kisses towards her 
in hopes they would be caught in the sales and wafted to 
somebody—heigho. ‘The afternoon passed off as pleasantly ag 
could have been expected, situated as I was, separated from al] 
who were dear to me, by the ties of consanguinity and other. 
wise, but when I retired—at night, then came o’er me a feel- 
ing of loneliness, which can only be imagined, not described; 
consider yourself for a few moments an invalid, compelled 
to leave relations and friends, and home, sweet home, to seek 
that boon ina foreign country which your own cannot af. 
ford, health, then, and only then, can you enter into those 
feelings, which filled my heart on that, my first night at sea; 
it was past 12 before sleep weighed down my eye lids. 

The next morning I was awakened from a most delightful 
dream, by a thundering noise, at my state room door, alarmed 
I sprang from my birth, and loudly voiciferated, 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Breakfast is ready sir” chimed the voice of the steward— 
much relieved, for I really thought the ship was sinking, I 
hastened all preparations, and soon made my entre into the 
cabin. The worthy old captain was all smiles and kind. 
ness. 

“Good morning sir, good morning, how did you rest last 
night? I hope you were not disturbed.” 

“Not at all, sir,” I replied I “slept delightfully, did any 
thing occur?” “Nothing of consequence” was the rejoinder 
“except that about 2 o’clock, a sudden squall struck us and 
split our main top gallant sail, into rags, some little noise oc- 
curred in getting it in, however all was soon righted.” 

Soon afterwards I went on deck, and found we were nearly 
becalm’d, scarcely wind enough to ruffle the polished surface 
of the blue waters. Nothing to be scen all around buta 
dreary waste of waters apparently bounded only by the hea- 
vens, Which uniting over head formed an immense arch. 

Although not yet initiated into all the pleasures and mise- 
ries, attendant upon a sea life, yet thus far.am I delighted; all 
is new, all is strange. The sea presents so great a variety of 
appearances, that all who embark upon its bosom are struck 
with awe, at the power of him who made it—at one time, 
smooth, caim and unruffied and so distinctly reflecting the 
heavens above, as to impart to the mind the idea, that heaven 
and its glories are all around us; at another time, how changed 
—the calm has gone, the sun has hid his face, and mighty 
winds prevail, the peaceful waters assume an appearance of 
rage, and are lash’d up into mountains, threatening destiuc- 
tion to every thing that floats upon its bosom. 

“Sail ho” was just proclaimed by the look out in the fore- 
top. “Where away” sung out our first mate, who was then 
officer of the deck— y 

“Right ahead sir” was the response. 

“What does she look like?” again enquired the mate. 

“A wreck sir—” replied the look out. 

We stood on, and in about an hour came along side—it 
proved to be the wreck of a small schooner, she was eom- 
pletely waterlogged, and the sea was making a clear breach 


over her; we hail’d,—no answer w1s made, on searching her, the * 


body of a boy apparently of ten years of age was discovered 
lashed to the foremast. There was not one living soul on 
board. The poor little fellow was held up by the lines, which 
secured him to the mast, a standing corpse, with his hands 
clasped and head thrown back on his shoulders, as if his last 
act had been that of prayer. We took the body on board, 
neatly sewed it up in canvass, and attaching weights to his 
feet, committed him to the deep; there to remain ’til the sea 
shall be ordered to give up her dead; a deep solemnity sat 
upon the countenances of all and when the sound of the gur- 
gling waters, as they closed o’er the victim of their fury fell 
upon our ears, I could perceive tears rolling down the rugged 
and weather-beaten cheeks of the old tars who stood around, 
and falling upon the deck like rain drops. Whilst reflecting 
upon his untimely end, and of the many hours of anguish 
he had doubtless endured; the question, where are his compan- 
ions, those with whom he so lately laugh’d and jested forced 
itself upon my mind; alas! the answer is too probable, “they 
have gone down in the roar of the tempest; oblivion, like the wa- 
ters have closed over them, and there are none to tell their suf- 
ferings or their end.” 

On Sunday whilst engaged in writing, I was surprised at 
seeing my inkstand, as I was in the act of dipping my pen 
in it, glide away as if bewitched,in my haste to catch it 
before it fell, my chair flew from under me, and down I tum- 
bled, striking my head, first against the sharp corner of the 
table, andas I measured my length on the floor again on the 
spit box. I had caught the inkstand, and the pain occasioned 
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by the aforesaid blows, caused me to apply my hand, instanter, 
to the wounded part for the purpose of rubbing it, unluckily, 
I applied the hand containing the inkstand, and feeling some- 
thing trinkling down my face, neck and back, supposing, as 
a matter of course, that I had split my skull open, and my 
prains were thus unceremoniously running away from me, I 
yelled out, in an extacy of anguish, my cries brought down 
several of the passengers, who on beholding me, instead of 
rendering that assistance so much needed, simultaneously 
burst out in a roar of laughter, pain, gave place immedi- 
ately to indignation, and seizing the spit box, I arose, deter- 
mined to reduce at least one of them tomy own situation by 
breaking his head—luckily however, in the act of rising, I 
discovered another figure close to me, Iturned fiercely towards 
it, with uplifted arm, and discovered myself reflected in a 
looking glass—I dropped the box, and gazed with amaze- 
ment, my face, hands and hair, to say nothing of my clean 
bosom piece, were black as ink could make tkem, and my 
countenance, expressive of pain, indignation and amazement, 
heightened by the sable hue of the ink could not be look’d at 
unmoved—and I too joined the laugh—we had been struck 
by a squall. After I had wash’d and dressed, not feeling in a 
a writing humor, I went on deck and there passed the morning. 
Ashort time previous to the setting of the sun, the wind 
which had been blowing pretty fresh since the enactment of 
tle farce in the cabin, died away to a perfect calm, delighted 
that the blow was over, I joined our worthy old capt. who was 
then walking the quarter deck, and expressed much satisfac- 
tion at the‘prospect of a peaceful night, the old fellow did not 
appear so much at his ease as I anticipated. 

“Five and thirty years,” said he “have I been a seaman and 
as often as I have pessed this Devil’s hole, Cape Hatteras it || 
never was without a blow.” 

“But my dear sir,” said I, “do you call this a blow? the 
ocean presents an unbroken surface, and see our very pennant 
hangs lazily down, as if tired of fluttering, and anxious to 
retire to rest.’ 

The old fellow smiled, and raising his arm he pointed with | 
his finger off to windward at the same time exclaiming “do 
you see that cloud?” 

I looked, and beheld what I had not before noticed, just on 





larger dimensions than the crown of my hat—I laughed aloud. 
“That cloud cannot contain any wind,” said “’tis too 
small, and at too great a distance; before it could reach us, 
it would resolve itself into thin air.” ‘You will see,”’ he re- 
plied and proceeded immediately to call all hands to reduce 
sail. The royals, and top gallant sails were taken in, a double 
reef put in the top sails, and every thing made snug, an inde- 
nable sensation of fear crept over me, as I perceived the little 
cloud began to increase in size, larger and larger it became, || 
until the whole horizon was one mass of blackness, the sea| 
itself seem’d conscious that some change was about to take| 
place, instead of a smooth polished surface, on which the rays 
of the setting sun striking horizontally, and by its many re- 
flections presenting to my view a splendid multiplicity of co- 
lours; a “ground swell” had commenced its threatening mo. 
tions; faint emissions of light, followed by the mutterings of 
the thunder, in the distant clouds indicated that all, all, were 
combining to wreak their vengeance, upon man, proud boast- 
ing man, for daring to leave his own green earth. In a very 
shorttime the whole heavens were covered by a pall of deep || 
darkness, and an awful sea had suddenly risen, rolling its huge | 
Waves upon us, as if anxious to swallow us as its lawful prey, 
Then came a flash of lightning, which for a moment com- 
pictely blinded me, this was followed by a burst of thunder || 





which shook every timber in our vessel. The blast came full || 
upon us, and it struck our ship, she carreen’d and bent to it | 
like a reed, but instantly rose again, (as in obedience to her | 
helm, she got before the wind (and skimmed along the suisice i 
like a water bird—phaugh—then came the pleasures of sea 
sickness, I found that before, I had only experienced a fore | 
taste of it, now I enjoyed it to perfection—poor little Fid seem- 
ing to sympathize with me came and crouch’d down between || 
my feet, cowering and trembling like an aspen leaf. I was too|! 
sick, and too much frightened, if the truth must be told, to 
eajoy the pleasure I had anticipated, in looking abroad on the |! 
face of the troubled deep, else would I describe to you, the 
Waves at one moment carrying us high in the heavens abowe;t 
and next precipitating us down an_ horrible looking vortex. | 
Our good ship weathered it, like a duck, and at every plunge, 
she would shake a little as if shaking the waves from her 
plumage, then dart along again “like a thing of life”. This 
bad weather continued all night, and the next morning, it 
Was discovered that we had sprung a leak, which determin’d 
our captain to put into Charleston, for repairs, we accordingly 
bore up for that port. I confess I did uct regret the circum- 
stance, particularly as at that time, several of our “men of 





war” were stationed there for the purpose of knocking ‘the 
houses of the nullifiers about their ears, if they proceeded to 
any overt act of violence, we diseovered a sail about 12 o’clock, 
and immediately run up a signal for a pilot it luckily proved 
to be a pilot boat, and in a short time we had one on board, 
at a little past three o’clock the joyful sound of “land 
ho,” was proclaimed from the foretop, and as the sun grace- 
fully bade us good night, we came to anchor, in the outer 
harbor or roadstead of Charleston, the pilot not deeming 
it prudent, to attempt to cross the bar, until daylight should 
appear. Tuesday morning all hands were called to get the 
ship under weigh, the wind was dead ahead and our pilot 
thougt there was but little prospect of getting in. However; 
about one o’clock P.M. the wind hauled round to the north. 
ward and we stood in—Sullivan’s island, and Charleston itself 
soon appeared in view, and by 4 o’clock we had dropped an- 
chor, in the harbor of this hot bed of nullification, right glad 
was I that we did so, for the sails were harldly furled, ere it 
began to rain or rather pour down by bucketfulls, and the wind 
to blow a perfect hurricane—but thank Providence we are in 
and safely moored. W.N. M. 


A KIND AND GENTLE TEMPER, 


Original. 


Mr Epirtor: The following lines are from the pen of the justly 
celerated Hanah More. I found them in an old European 
Magazine, and not having seen them in print except in the 
one periodical I have transcribed them that others may enjoy 
a like satisfaction with myself in their perusal. It is to be 
regretted that more of the poetry of modern times docs not 
breathe the same “kind and gentle” spirit, and exhibit at the 
same time, the most excellent advice contained in this piece. 
In my opinion the true province of poctry, is to elevate the 
mind by its choice of words and forming them into beautiful 


| sentences, and better the heart by the “pure religion snd un- 


defiled” that constitutes the highest, and most perfect sphere 
of its operation ‘and influence. Many of the frivilous and 
unmeaning productions of the day are nothing more than 
elegant nonsense, foolery refined, and can never be expected 
to have any effect other than to amuse for a moment, and that 
men of genius should choose, that their labors should be of 
so ephemeral existence is to me, I must say astonishing. I 
hope sincerely that our poets will mend their ways, and send 
forth such pieces as I here send you from the voluminous 
though chaste pen of the distinguished authoress, whose aim 
seemed to be to instruct while she amused. A. 


Since trifles make the sum of human things, 

And half our misery from our foibles springs— 
Since life’s best joys consist in peace and ease, 
And few can save, or serve but all can please, 

O! let the ungentle spirit learn from hence, 

A small unkindness is a great offence, 

Large bounties to bestow we wish in vain— 

Put all may shun the guilt of giving pain. 

To bless mankind with tides of flowing wealth 
With power to grace them, or to crown with health— 
Our little lot denies; but heaven decrees 

To all the gift of ministering ease, 

The gentle offices of paticnt love 

Beyond all flattery, and ali price above, 

The mild forbearence of another’s fault 

The taunting word surpressed as soon as thouglit, 
On these heaven bade the sweets of life depend, 
And crushed ill fortune when it made a friend, 

A solitary blessing few can find, 

Our joys with’ those we love are intertwined, 

And he whose wakeful tenderness removes, 

The obstructing thorn which wounds the friend he loves— * 
Smooths not another’s rugged path alone, 

But scatters roses toadorn his own, 

Small slights, contempt, neglect unmixed with bate, 
Makes up in number what they want in weight, 
These, and a thousand gricis, minute as these 
Corrode our comforts and destroy our peace. 


—_— —— 


SCRAPS—NO. V. 


BY C. C. COX, A. B. 
TO MARY. 





Original. 





{ 
! 
| 
1 
| 
O may some viewléss spirit 
Breathe in thy gentle ear— 
When hence in other moments, 
Thy thoughts shall linger here— 
That one there was who loved thee, 
Fondly and warmly true, 
And when his brow was steep’d in death, 
Breathed holy prayers for you. 


And though he knew thee only 
One brief and fading hour, 

Within his bosom trembled-- 
A hopeless deathless power— 
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And tho? another loved thee, 
And claim’ thee for a bride, 

And tho’ he saw thee happier 
When seated by his side, 


He could not check the feeling 
Which o’er his bosom came— 
In vain be sought to banish care 
And think himself the same— 
And if before thy presence, 
His voice was always light, 
O think not that his spirits 
Were ever thus as bright. 


Oft when he left thee lady 
Within thy own dear home— 
Far far from human dwellings 
His weary steps would roam— 
And in the solemn midnight, 
Beneath a starless sky, 
He’d bend him low in bitterness 
And pray that he might die! / 


And now that prayer is answered— 
I feel it in the flush 

Within my cheek, and in the blood 
That through my temples rush— 

Now in this last dark moment, 
When earth fades fast away, 

O! still I hope to meet thee, 
In other lands away ! 


VI. 
NIGHT. 


O! night is beautiful! the sky 
Which spreads its brilliant robe on high— 
. The moon beams soft and clear, which sleep 
In dazzling beauty on the steep!— 
Or shroud the air and foaming sea 
In deep and silent mystery, 
Speak and in whisper tones that might 
Is fair and beautiful and bright! 


- * 7 * * - 

O! night is terrible! the gloom— 

The awful stillness of the tomb— 
The stirless breathless solitude! 

The solemn brow of dim-seen wood— 
The misty forms’which fleet around 
And flit and flit! without a sound! 

All breath in chiJling whisper tone, 
That night 13 terrible and lone! 


oe 


YES | LOVE. 


BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 


Original. 


Yes I love—deeply dearly do I love, 

And from my boyhood has this heart of mine 
In its first affection remained as true, 

And turns with as unwavering certainty, 

To the dear object of its ardent hope, 

As whirls the needle by the magnet track’d, 
Until its point aims at the steady pole, 

And there glone it rests. Romeo lov’d 

His beautious Juliet—not with half the strength, 
Nor Petrarch his Laura with the fervor, 
That my own bosom to its idol binds. 


I’ve met the crowds in pleasure’s laughing hall, 
And sported with the beautiful and gay; 

I’ve mingled with the giddy—danced and sung, 
And often with my might have I essayed 

To push the revel on—oft in my joy, 

i’ve thrown myself adoring at the feet 

Of painted loveliness, and my little heart 

flas throbbed its extacy of happiness — 

But al! the ebulitions of my heart, 

Have passed with the excitement and left me, 
All lonely and deserted—save the love 

That lingered in my bosom, and doth yet— 

I feel it now—full as it ever flushed, 

And with the powers of my heart and soul—. 

I still love bread and butter. 


= 


LINES, 


“Thou God secst me.”” 





Original. 


Thou seest me, thou Holy one, 

My actions all to the are known— 
In darkest shades or mid day hight, 
Open they are before thy sight. 


Thon seest me and thou know’st all, 
That from my jips in secret fall, 

Yes ev’ry word by me expressed, 

Shall me condemn, or make me bless’d. 


Thou seest me, thou God allwise, 

My thouglits thy searching sight descries, + 
Each moving principle within— 

Whether to holiness or sin. 


Then may my acts consistent be, 

My words acceptable to thee, 

My thoughts all hallow’d and upright, 
Holy well pleasing in thy sight 








80 





Tur Morxinc Star.—Thisis a penny paper published in | 
New York, and if any periodical deserves the patronage of! 
the inhabitants of that city, it is the chaste and well managed | 
sheet bearing the above title. Mr. John Richards the pub- 
lisher announces it as his aim to preserve the purity of his 
columns from the petty slang which too frequently disgraces | 
the penny press. We hope he may be sufficiently encouraged 
to prove to the world that the people of New York will sup- || 
porta worthy penny periodical. 


Artnenzum socrety.—We understand that this institution 
will commence opperations for the season, on thursday eve- 
ning next the I5th inst in the room rear of Dr. Henshaw’s 
church. A lecture will be delivered by professor N. R. Surrx, 
ON THE ANATOMY AND PHILOsoPHY OF THE HAND. After which a 
discussion will take place on the propriety of admitting “Texas 
in the Union.” We hope the Society may be encouraged. 








Cover aNp PLATE—It is our intention to accompany the 
number of the Monument for twenty fourth December with a 
cover and a plate, if we can make the necessary arrangemants 
in season. ‘Those of our friends who wish to have advertise- 
ments upon the cover, will please send them in as early as 
possible. 





CHAO KANG, 


AN INCLDENT IN CHINESE HISTORY. 


Chao Kang, the sixth Chinese emperor of the Hia dynasty, 
owed the preservation of his life solely to the sagacity and 
tender affection of his mother, Min. 

His father Tisang fell in battle against the usurper Hantsou, 
who thereupon caused himself to be proclaimed emperor, and 
gave orders for the extermination of the princes of the house 
of Hia. With an only and infant son, Min escaped from the 
pursuit of the executors, and concealed herself in a remote 
village, where she continued to dwell instrict seclusion. ‘Time 
assuaged her grief for the loss of her beloved husband; but | 
anxiety and concern for the fate of her unprotected child she 
could never for a moment banish from her matenal bosom. 

In this retirement she passed eight sorrowful years, and 
Hantsou, immersed in the pleasure of dissipation and licen- 
tious enjoyment, appeared to have forgotton the fugitives, 
when a vague rumor spread through the capitol that a son of 
Tisang was still living. The rumor soon reached Hantsou’s 
ears, who immediately despatched confidential agents in quest 
of the unfortunate son and his not less unfortunate mother. 

Min had been warned of the approaching danger by some 
of her husband’s faithful friends, and sent her son, disguised 
in mean attire, to serve as a shepherd's boy ina yet more dis- 
tant province. He spent several years here in this servile 
employment; but his enemies again traced him, and hasten- 
ed to secure his person. 

Pursued by Hantsou’s spies, he fled to another province, 
and entered the service of My, a mandarin, engaging to per- 
form the menial duties of a scullon. My had bcen banished 
from the court of 'Tisang, the father of Chao Kang, and lived 
here in retirement on his extensive estates. The young 
prince found means to apprise his mother of his present abode, 
and thereby increased her fears and distress, as she had herself’: 
caused the banishment of My, and consequently apprehended | 
the inevitable destruction of her son, if recognized by her an- 
cient enemy, into whose power he had unwittingly consigned 
himself. 

Suspicion had, in fact, been instantly engendered in the 
breast of My, when the prince presented himself, seeking em- 
ployment. The noble bearing of the youth, and the striking 
resemblance which his features bore to those of his deceased 
father, first induced My to surmise the truth; and subsequent 
careful inquiry confirmed his conjecture. Determined to ar- 
rive at entire certainty, he summoned his new servant to his 
presence. 

Chao Kang was cenfounded at the unexpected summons, | 
and became the more alarmed in consequence of the earnest! 





injunctions he had just received from his mother heedfully to/|| 


conceal his parentage from the banished courtier. He strove 
to evade the interrogatories of My, and persisted in his de- 
nials. My then cunningly resorted to stratagem to elicit the 
truth. Apparently dismissing his suspicions, he turned the| 


conversation to the occurrences of past times, and discuss-|| 


ed the causes of the late revolution. With passionate warmth, 
he accused Chuo’s father, Tisang, of intolerance and eruelty; 





and attributed his own misfortunes and disgrace to the vices, | 
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with displeasure. But when My proceeded to calumniate the || to make us lachrymore, and our smiles at_ the good fortune of 


of Tisang, the youth could no longer repress his feelings or 
restrain his indignation. 


hands of my blood-thirsty pursuers, but slander not the fair 
and unimpeachable character of my noble-minded, suffering 
mother!” 


threw himself at his feet, exclaiming, 


ance of my inviolable fidelity.” 


sovereignty of the empire. 

The conspiracy spread gradually from province to province, 
and in a few years the whole country was ripe for revolt. 
The prince exhibited himself in public; crowds flocked to 
his standard, and a single battle sufficed to regain for him the 
throne of his fathers. 

The hated Hantsou was taken captive, tried, condemned, 
and executed as a usurper. He died, universally execrated by 
the people who had suffered under his cruelty and oppression. 

Min, the now happy mother, still survived; and not less in- 
tense than her own delight at beholding, after a series of sor- 


| rowful years, the only remaining wish of her heart fulfilled, 


was the general joy of the people at their deliverance from 
tyranny, and the final perfect triumph of maternal piety and 
love. [American Mon. Mag. 





| 


Home.—What is home? a magic .word—a sound that falls 
upon the ear like the strain ofa lute and itis borne out on the 
still evening air. What is home? Ask the mariner, as he 
rocks upon the tossed deep. His time worn brow softness— 
his thoughts, as he points to the dim line where seaan cloud 
blend together, and he tells“ There?” and that by the roaring 
reef and in the howling storm, he bethinks himself home— 
that beloved spot which lies not on the welcome lee—and sighs. 
Ask the classic youth who just free from his Alma Mater, 
roams over the wide-spreading prairie or climbs the mountains 
of the west, overlooking far reaching vales, and exhausting 
horizon after horizon—ask him if he thinks of home, and he 
will tell you that each returning evening speaks of it and that 
as he turn his eye to the cloud that, tinged by the farewell rays 
of the departed sun hangs far in the east and seems in imagi- 
nation to sleep over the place of his birth, he is an instant there, 
O sacred, breathing thought. The soil is lost ina sea of mem- 
ory! Dwelling, grove, and solemn forest are animated. Scene 
after scene, associations come rushing upon the mind, and in 
a moment his past life comes back upon him. Who forgets 
the parent’s last look—the parting kiss—the loved one’s tear? 
The splendid mansion or lowly cottage—fertile plain or barren 
rock—all are hallowed as we look back upon them through the 
vista of years. It may be that the footprints of decay are there, 
that the village church is crumbling the walls of that paternal 
dwelling sinking to ruin and around the woodbine is clinging 
yet there, and where even the wild grass waves over the graves 
of our sircs their home is, there we began to live, there we love 
to linger. 


TEARS AND smiLES.—The cord of memory suddenly touched 
wakens stories that come mournful but pleasant to the heart, 
It brings associations that the cares of business and the occu- 
pation of active life had almost buried. It is good then to 
waken such feelings, to bring remembrance full upon the eye» 
and renew the brightness of that chain whose links were 
dimming, if not rusting away. We were forcibly impressed 
with such sentiments when we last week opened a package from 
a friend of twenty years standing, who has retired to the far 
west and sat down amid the comforts and profits which that 
section of the country affords, and which he deserves—and yet 








corruptions, and disreputable practices with which he charged 
the deceased. 


Tears filled the eyes of the prince during the recital, and his 


countenance became alternately pale with dismay or glowing | dity of the soil—but there was an inherent principle in the fruit 


the evidence of his prosperity and the general fruitfulness of 
the country contained in the letter, were what brought tears to 
our eyes—not that we envied our friend, or regretted the fecun- 


| 


ex-empress with slanders and reproaches as disgraceful and | our friend, and our tears over the evidences of fruitfulness fol- 
harrowing as those with which he had traduced the memory | lowed in rapid succession or came together. 


“Like the rain and sunshine of a chequered May .” 
The appeal to our sensibilities was irresistible—our friend 


“Thou liest!” exclaimed he, in a burst of rage migled with || had sent us an onion, as large as a dogs head raised this season 
disdain and defiance—*kill me, betray me, deliver me into the || from seed planted in the spring.—U. S. Gaz. 





RoMANCE IN REAL LIFE.—A late London paper has the sub. 
joined singular incident :—“ An interesting looking young 


But how greatly was he astonished when the aged man|| woman, about eighteen years of age, dressed in a style of fash- 


ionable elegance, attracted the attention of several persons on 


“Pardon me, my prince, for having spoken as I did. It) Thursday morning in Oxford street, by the singularity of her 
was done solely to assure myself of thy parentage. I wished || demeanor. 
to be certain of the correctness of my conjecture, that I might| were small bundles of straw, which she exposed for sale to the 
rescue and preserve thee, as I both can and will. My con-|| passengers, asking them at the time if they would “ buy any 
duct, I trust, will convince thy mother that I was never, as!) matches.”—So extraordinary a circumstance soon drew a 
she erroneously supposed, her enemy. Do, then, as the son|) crowd around her, and many, from curiosity, purchased her 
of my rightful sovereign, receive my homage, and the assur-|| Jittle bundles, for which she returned the most grateful ac. 


She held in her hand a work-basket, in which 


knowledgments. At length an elderly gentleman, in great 


In the ensuing night the noble hearted and loyal My sent | agitation, forced his way through the throng, and catching 
the prince to one of his estates in the remotest province of the || her in his arms, he was for a moment lost in the greatest an- 
empire, and consoled the distressed mother with assurances || guish, 
of the safety of her son. In conjunction with his numerous || coach being procured, the unfortunate maniac was placed in 
friends, he next concerted a plan for dethroning the univer- || jt, To this she made no resistance, but continued crying her 
sally detested Hantsou, and establishing Chao Kang in the} matches. She was driven to one of those receptacles for luna- 


Several gentlemeu offered their assistance, and a 


tics, from which she had wandered. 


SomE OF THE CAUSES WHICH RENDER CURABLE DISEASES FATAL, 
Among these causes are visitors of sick people, and physi- 
cians who are not sent for, and who obtrude their visits as 
friends. It will be impossible for patients to avoid asking 
them questions, and it will be difficult for them to answer them 
in such a manner as not to interfere with, or defeat the plan 
of cure of attending physician. Visitors ofancther kind drawn 
from the neighborhood, or from the circle of consanguinity, 
heip to render simple diseases mortal, by their loud or long 
conversation, by their tales of sickness and death from similar 
diseases, by urging them prematurely, or indelicately to settle 
their affairs, by sapping the confidence of sick people in their 
physician, by advising herogenious consultations, by disuading 
them from the use of painful or disagreeable remedies, or by 
persuading them to make use of such as are plesant, but feeble 
and which they say have been effectual in supposed similar 
cases. I once nearly lost a most accomplished female patient 
observes Dr. Bush, in consequence of some of her visitors 
having combined nearly all the offensive acts that have been 
mentioned, in her sick room. Her disease required frequent 
bleedings. One of her visitors implored her on her knees not 
to lose any more blood. Her intreaties were ineffectual. I 
persisted in bleeding her. To avoid the displeasure of her 
friends, who continued to visit her she obliged her nurse to 
conceal her blood in a closet as soon as it was drawn. This 
lady recovered and now enjoys good health. 

FAUX PAS. 

Two gentlemen were at a ball one night, 

Said one to t’other, “Pray, who's yonder fright?” 

“What! that pale lady ?“Yes.”“O, that’s my mother.” 

“Not her,—you must be looking at another,— 

I mean the one in blue—that time you missed her,” 

“The azure dress?” “Yes.” “Why—she sir, is my sister.” 

“Not her—not her, the next one, on my life 

I think a horrid fright—who’s she? “My Wire.” 





A narp casE.—A woman whose husband was in the penl- 
tentiary, enumerating his sufferings said, “he is allowed no 


| visitors on Sunday: and worse than that he is oblige to go to 


church, which the poor fellow has never been accustomed to.” 





There is a freshness and an orignal beauty in the thoughts 
of the young and inexperienced that we never find in after 
years, when the crowd and pressure of the bustling world has 
rufficd the smooth plumage with which nature adorns her 
children. This is the reason that the old are ever lovers of 
the young, though they have learned to view the world through 
a different medium. 


“I want to go fishing,” said quiz, the other day, to a sp! 
dled shanked biped, “and I wish you would give me one of 
your legs for a fishing pole.” ? 

“I could not spare it,” replied he,“I intend selling them 
both for tooth picks.” 
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A “down east” paper asserts that the most approve 








edy for the teethache, is to fill the mouth with cream, 
bump your head against a wall until butter comes. 
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A JEWISH MAIDEN'S SONG. 


Air—GRAMACHREE. 





Original. 


Oh! tell me not of cheerful strains— 
Of gloomy cares beguiled— 

One theme for Judah’s harp remains 
One song for sorrow’s child. 

Poor wanderers, where’er we roam 

One fadeless grief we bear: 

Our dreams are of our father’s home 
Our hearts still linger there. 


Jerusalem, thy holy place 

By heathen step is trod, 

The house of prayer is worshipless; 
Thy people spurned 0 God! 

We wait for thee, our promised king. 
Oh! when wilt thou appear! 

Rest to thy wearied Zion bring, 

And crush the conquerer. 


The palms that shade our father’s sleep 
Their children may not see. 
In other lands thy chosen weep 
Unpitied save by thee. 
O Lord! the hunted hare will seek 
To gain his native glen, 
O! wilt not thou in mercy speak 
Thy wanderers home again! 
T.E.B. 


THE MIDNIGHT MEETING, 
A TALE OF TERROR. 


BY SOLOMON SNAP, ESQ. 





Original. 


I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul; freeze thy young blood; 
Make thy two eyes like stars, start from their spheres; 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand an end 

Like quills upon the fretful poreupine.—Shakespeare. 

It was on a bitter night in the winter of thirty two, that I 
and George Granby started for the time-worn habitation of 
farmer Fulmington—it was our last courting expedition, and 
1 
the last night but two that we expected to “live alone’—and | 
most certainly, we made tracks for the farmer’s, with lighter 


hearts than we made them back again. It snowed the whole || 


way, yet we veterans in the cause of our espousal, wrapped in | 


love’s panoply 
ing the travel 
fragrant flowers. 


, pursued our way, heedless of the storm, enjoy- 


countered, and after digging cach other from the deep snow 
sa : ioe : 

drifts several times, and clamboring over buried fences, to say 
nothing about the river we tumbled into, and the miles travel- 


a + oe 2 i : | 
led on a different route, ctectra—we arrived at the point of des- |) 


imation, and were ushered into the snug parlor, where the old 


gentleman, his wife and two daughters, bridcs anticipated, | for the cagle eye of the would be lover, 
Were sctting, happier by far than millicns of the titled, and | 
conversing quite merrily over a huge pitcher of boiled cider, 


and a bushel of chesnuts. 


giffy, while the other presented seat 
snow from our camblets, and shaking hands with the old folks, 
we drew up, each by his “lovely lass,” 


Perhaps ever met. “Well boys, 


acold walk of it I guess, but may’be your love did’nt freeze || without having the opportunity of deiending miyself, I sent 


on the Way.” 


“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted the old lady, “who ever heard of love’s 


freezing? Why old inan, you forget how you used to travel 


in your young days, sometimes up to your neck in snow, ane 
fording the Seenandoak six times a week—no thought about 
freezing love then old man, ha! ha!” 


as though we were rambling over a garden of || 
Many were the ups and downs that we en- | 


One of the girls swept the ashes || 
i } x . : 
rom the hearth, with the wing of some had been goose, in a 


said the farmer, “you’ve had || in good earnest 
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“Ah but Betty, you know the boys aint now like they were 
in old times, why we thought nothing of dodging an army, 
and crawling over sleeping soldiers, who had they wakened at 
the time, would have blown us to Davy Jones’s, and all for a 
single kiss from the lips of a loved sweet heart—the boys 
could’nt do it now Betty—no indeed they could’nt.” 

“Give us the trial,” said George Granby with a couragcous 


shake of the head.” 

“Give us the trial,” echoed I, as I threw a squint at little 
Sal, whose bright eye looked me full in the face and seemed 
for all the world like the gaze of a soldier’s bride upon her 
| lover fresh from the wars and full of honors. 

“Never mind my lads,” replicd the old gentleman, “may’be 
| you've got a little spunk among you, but draw your chairs up 
| closer to the fire, and I’ll tell you a tale, such as you dont hea 

| the like of often I reckon.” 
| 





We lessened the circle, and each drank his glass of cider as 
|the good humoured farmer commenced his relation. 

I was, said he, glancing a look at his wife, about nineteen 
years of age, when I fell in love with the prettiest lass on the | 
| | Virginia ea of the Potomac, and being a spruce young lark, 
|it was not long until I made pretty considerable headway in 
| gaining her affections, and I gained many an enemy by it, 
I tell you my boys, for more than ascore of gallants had eyed 
| her with concern, and did their best to overhaul me, and fling 
| me if they could, but they could’nt, and I reigned “lord of the 
i| realm,” 





as the saying is, until a clam headed fellow shook his 


‘course forbidden to show my face again upon his premises, 


i 

of love” as before, and so I determined to do until the damsel || 
| could convenientiy arrange for our becoming one in interest and | 
|| name as we were in affection. She specdily entered a remon- 
istrance against her brother’s proceeding, and asserted her 
|| right to love whom she pleased—the incorrigible young man | 


| however persisted in his design of dislodging me, and giving 





|| his sister’s hand with, or without her heart to the man of 
|| wealth, and having brandished warlike weapons in my pres- 
| ence, with the threat to use them if I did not keep away, it 
|| was deemed prudent for me to make myself scaree when he 


| was about; not that I was afraid of the youth, or any thing of | 


| that sort, for there were more pistols in the world than he 
owned; but he was the brother of my love, and it was not poli- 
tic to defy him too much, lest family feeling should attract the | 
| full heart of the lass in question, and wean her from me, before | 
| Affairs being in this condition I could only steal a visit once 
| in a while, and the servants being in our confidence, we man- 


\ aged the matter much to our satisfaction, and I guess he was 


|| seldom from home but the opportunity was improved to our | 
advantage. 
|| 1 would have enjoyed many a stolen interview, had it not been 
who discovered the 
cheat, and coward like, communicated the seerct to the furious 


raised the hair upon my head—there hangs tlie old hat now, 


s, and after brushing the || and I soinctimes enjoy a look at it, and ftel glad that I ceased 


| growing « ut five feet ten, two inches more would have finished 


and completed a group |; me forever. 
that formed one of the fairest specimens of contentme nt that | } 


Well, you may suppose by this time, 


, and as I did not feel quite willing to be shot | 


| 








| dollars at her brother, who was her guardian, and I was of | 


| which command I heeded not, and continucd to come and “talk | 


she had come to the point from which there is no return. | 


Things went on in this way for some time, and | 


brother, and on my next appearance I was saluted with a pis- |! 
tol ball sure enough, which penetrated my Sunday hat, and || 


that the brother was | 


| him word that if he would mect me at any time and place he | 
| might select, I would allow him the chance of ancther shot— 
Now you may think this a bold step, but a correct considera. 
| tion of the vile practice of duelling will certainly decide to || 
| the contrary, and I look upon it as the only cowardly act of 
|| my life that I can remember. He paid no attention however 
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| to my invitation, further than by swearing that if I ever came 
within pistol shot of his house, he would put a ball in my 
body; he made no seerct of the matter, but denounced me on 
all occasions, and vowed his revenge in every public place in 
the vicinity. In the mean time my monied rival did his ut- 
most to supplant ine in the affections of my chosen—fabrica- 
tions of the vilest nature were invented, and whispered in her 
ear, and all manner of traduction that could be imagined by 
the human heart, was made use of to disgust her with my 
|| character; of all these things, I was duly apprised of by those 
|| in our confidence, and as the information was always accom- 
panied with a request, that I should bear it all patiently and 
without resentment, all I could do was to bite my lips with 
rage, and wait until time should work out our deliverance from 
the power of persecution. 

One night, I think it was about twelve o’clock, I was pacing 
the floor of my preceptor’s office, fur you must know that at 
that time I was a Jaw student—I was pacing the floor hur- 
| riedly and in deep thought, when a tap at the window started 
me, and made me look around the room to ascertain if wea- 
pons of defence were near; my delay occasioned a repetition 
of the rapping, and the second time I heard a voice whisper- 
ingly call my name, I opened the door cautiously, and the best 
friend that two “lovers by stealth” ever had, stood before me, 
it was old Minty, and she was as black as the pots—“What 
in the wonder Minty do you here at this hour,” I exclaimed. 

“Hush,” she cautiously replicd—*hush, not the least noise 
but follow me.” 





“Follow you, why Minty are you crazy? What do you want 
{at this late hour?” 
“Follow me, and the sceret will soon be discovered.” 
I scorned the idea of cowardice, and snatching up my hat; 
jnot the one that. had been introduced to the cold lead—I had 
purchased another. I followed her down two or three strects, 
and then suspecting some foul play, I halted for a few mo- 
| ments to reflect upon the subject—Minty came up and saying 
| “now or never, follow me,” hurried away us fast as possible. 
Here goes thought I, and dashed on—a few paces further I 
| was met by a man who was the friend of my rival, and a 
|sworn cnemy of mine—surely I thought some deed of dark- 
|| ness must be in conti ‘mplation, and perhaps I am to be a dupe 
|| and a victim, on I went however, and in less than fifty paces 

\ recognised another of my most bitter foes—darkness and 

| de ath, I repeated quite audibly as he passed, and on turning 
| to look after him, I found that he had stopped and was watch- 
jing me closely. Beyond the town lights all was dark, and 
(calling after the black, she stopped until I came up with her; 
| “Minty said I, tell me, what is going on? Why am I wanted 
now—tell me girl, and mind, if you tell me 
|| deceive me in any way I will murder you.” 


* she shouted, and started off with increased 








a falschood or 





“Follow me,’ 
| speed. 


| 


| faving left the office and proceeded thus far, I felt anxious 
\to know the issue, and quickened my pace to overtake the 
girl, whose singular movements caused me to suspect some 
| plot, by which I was to be ensnared—perhaps destroyed, but 
|impelled hy some almost irresistible power, I continued to fol- 
low, until crossing a ficld I became entangled among the 
‘brambles and lost sight of the guide; while pondering upon 
|| the strange adventure, I saw a form approach me, which from 
the low stature I took to be the son of my avowed ant: igonist 
'| “Make haste” said a voice, and the figure disappeared in an 
\instant. “What could this mean? Surely I must be betrayed.” 
| I felt in my pockets for something to defend myself with— 
|| nothing was there but a small penknife—I opened the blade 
| and marched foward; Minty crossed close by my side, and cal- 
|led out “keep on down the lane.” 
“Down the lance” I muttered in despair, for I knew the lane 
| well—it Ied to the home of my love,’ and the house of my 
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THE MONUMEN 





enemy, and why I should be summoned there at that late hour, | 
was beyond my comprehension; ten thousand thoughts rushed } 
through my mind, as I continued to walk on, and when I) 
turned an elbow which the road formed, the moon beams broke || 
through the thick foliage of some lofty elms that shaded the 
avenue to the house, and in a valley just below me 1 discover- 
ed two figures, which I took to be men—they seemed very | 
tall, as were the brother and his rich friend; they left the thicket 
which till then concealed them, and I read my doom. I stood 
with my knife drawn, and as it was too late to retreat, I re- 
solved to wait calmly the attack. While gazing intently upon 
the forms, Minty passed me and whispered, “down the valley,” 
I changed my position, and stood upon a slope that led to the | 
thicket, this being a place upon which I could better defend ! 
myself with my indifferent weapon; in a moment the short 

figure I had seen in the bramble field, sprung over the fence, 
and I distinctly heard a shrill voice repeat the words I had | 


{ 
| 

i 
1] 





heard before—“down the valley.” 

I moved not hand nor foot, and determined to sell my life as 
dearly as possible. Ina few moments the figures emerged | 
from the thicket and turned as if coming to the place I occu- | 
pied, arm in arm they walked a few paces, and as one of them | 
wheeled off into another direction, I fancied I heard the snap 
of a pistol—closer and closer the figures came, I clenched my 
fists and awaited the attack, a voice called my name, and be- | 
fore 1 had time to answer, Betty here—tapping his wife on the 
shoulder—was in my arms. 

I need only add that in a few moments we were joined by 
the female friend who had left her in the valley, and three of 
the finest steeds in the stable being saddled for the purpose, 
we set off and rode seventeen miles by day break, to the house 
of parson Henderson, where we were married—and_ having 
sent the horses back, we took lodgings in the neighborhood, || 
and have never regretted the matter. 

As the old gentleman finished he bid us good night, and ta- || 


king old Betty as he called her, by the hand he led ‘the way || 
to their chamber, leaving us in possession of the fire, cider, | 
chesnuts, &c. 





THE BRIDAL. 


BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. | 





Original. 


Strike up the music—strike it up— 
Merrily, merrily. 

Pass briskly round—pass round the cup 
Cherrily, cherrily. 

“At six o’clock, Alanson, not one moment later, or I am lost, 
lost forever.” 

“If there’s breath enough in my body, and strength suffi- 
cient in my limbs, Emma, I'll meet you there, at six o'clock, 
we'll soon be off, and then catch us who can.” 

“At the garden gate—mind—for the world dont be later 
than six.” 

“I understand—one kiss—there—good night.” 

This was the parting scene of the two fond lovers, whom 
the Fates had sort of played “dominos” with, and compelled 
- them to play “hide and seek” with the old folks. 

Emma Anglesy was the daughter of a wealthy Grocer—her 
father, who had been in the early part of his life, in but ordi- 
nary circumstances, had succeeded in accumulating an im- 
mense fortune, which instead of making him proud, and con- 
sequential, had preciscly the reverse effect, and in his days of 
wealth he was one of the most liberal, consistent, kind hearted 
of men—his heart and house were alike open to the appeals 
of the unfortunate, and the stranger never left his gates unsatis- 
fied—though professing no religion, it might be said that he 
was one of the most religious. Not so his wife, who was to all 
intents and purposes a Pharisee—her prayers were loud and 
long, and her pious deeds rehearsed over and often in the ear 
of every friend; but a more decided hypocrite never added fuel 
to the flames of infidelity—a member of the church she con- 
stantly waited around the alter, and lifted her devotion in the 
hearing of the multitude, and while 


**With one hand she put 
A reany in the urn of charity, 
With the other she took a shilling out.” 


Such is the brief outline of the characters of Emma An- 
glesy’s parents, and it is no small matter of astonishment that 
she grew up between those conflicting advisers, one of tie most 
amiable of her sex. She saw with regret the difference in the 
disposition of her parents, and while she followed in the foot- 
steps of her father, she wept over and avoided the follies and 
inconsistences exhibited in her mother’s life. 

Emma was handsome, and it may be readily supposed, that 
she had many admirers—ere twenty summers had taught her 
womanhood to bloom in its full maturity, she had been solicit- 
ed in mariage by several, and some too, who were considered 
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| associations, and the impossibility of love’s existing in the 


|| well as in the midst of' visiters, she frequently discoursed for 
the edification and benefit of her daughter, and these were fre- | 


| dared to dispute her will; husband and daughter, as well as the 
| best beloved of her associates were always favored with a par- 
| ticular share of her consideration, and her profoundest male- 
| dictions were ever reserved for the friends of whom she pro- 


/the house as visilors, of course while the one courted the 
| daughter, the other from the nature of the case was obliged 
| to pay his unceasing devotions at the feet of the mother. 


his wealthy rival, Holland Henry Esq. aged sixty two, won 





among the most wealthy and respectable of the young men of 
the city. In matters of this sort her father seldom meddled, | 
and his advice, which was given in general terms, had far 
more effect upon her heart and conduct, than the continued 
and often repeated injunctions and directions of her mother. 


lection of a husband, a lady should look for steady habits and | 
consistency of character. Shc, was ever harping upon wealthy 


midst of poverty—long and wearisome lectures in private as 


quently followed with positive commands upon this, to her, all | 
absorbing subject. 

It should be said, that Mrs. Anglesy was a fury when her 
wrath was aroused, and then she poured forth in unmeasured 
terms, the malignant anathemas upon the heads of all who} 


fessed to think the most, of course those bestowed upon Mr. 


Anglesy and Emma were like her prayers—the most lengthy || 


and fervent—it was important therefore to these to conciliate 
her favor, that the ebulitions of her temper, might be prevent- | 
ed or directed into some other channel, and to effect this, it] 
was necessary that she should be allowed her own way in every 
thing, and like a mighty river her wishes rolled on, bearing 
away every opposing circumstance. 

It happened in the course of events, as it often does, that 
the provident and cautious mother selected one, whom she re- 
solved should be the husband of her daughter, and her daugh- 
ter chose another, and as both the gentlemen were admitted at 


Both were successful in their various suits, and while Alan- | 
son Morrell obtained the confidence and affections of Emma, 


the old lady to his interest, and she determined to conquer 
every opposition and accomplish her design. With such assis- 
tants—wealth and a resolute mother—who could doubt the 
final triumph of the learned Esquire? Who could dare indulge 
a hope contrary to his ultimate success? Formidable as was 
the difficulty, and impassible as seemed the barrier that hung 
between the fond pair and happiness, they and only they pos- 
sessed sufficient temerity to presume upon a countermarch 
against the arrangements of the affectionate parent. Even 
Mr. Anglesy, who felt more inclined at first to favor the suit 
of Alanson, was compelled to resign all agency in the matter, 
and consent tacitly, to any negociation his spouse should be 
pleased to make, nay more, he was constrained to be active in 
effecting the dislodgement of the young lover’s anxious expec- 
tations, and encouraging those of his more ancient antagonist. 
The warfare was between Interest and Love, and the contest 
bid fair to be neither long nor doubtful, for the influence of 
nterest was overpowering, and exhibited formidable array on 
all occasions—while Love, driven to his last resources, was 
obliged to operate in secret, and hide his head, while he threw 


from his quiver the well aimed darts, which penetrated the | 


tortured heart—already subdued, but which had to endure the 
pain of its wounds untold, save to the single bosom, that throb- 
bed in unison with its deepest fecling. 

The Esquire flourished his wealth, and looked upon every 
opposing circumstance as “trifles light as air” when compared 
with its inundating influence. In his estimation Alanson soon 
ceased to be a rival—in fact he fancied him as already beneath 
his feet, and only re juiring that he should kick him out of the 
way, to be rid of him entirely—the lovely Emma acknowl- 
edged the learned specimen of antiquity in public, as the lord 
of her affections, and hung upon his arm with seeming fond- 
ness; and if she stole a glance at the young pretender, it was 
averted as soon and fixed upon the aged form of her fatherly 
protector, Things went on swimmingly—Emma scemed en- 
tirely to have forgotten the predilections of youth and smiled, 
absolutely smiled upon the veteran admirer—her father con- 
tinued silent upon the subject of his daughter’s marriage, or 
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contrary to his former opinions, spoke favorably of the mother’s 
choice, and the mother herself was mad with joy that she had 
ousted the witling and fastened her daughter’s interests to a 
man of wealth. 

Alanson was still received however, as he had formerly 
been, as a visitor, and at times was indulged with the com- 
panionship of the parties concerned, and in all his actions he 
manifested, perfect resignation to the circumstances that he 
could not control. 

The days of courtship expired, and a happy consummation 
of a multitude of delightful anticipations hove in view—in 








ND THE ARTS. 


other words the nuptial day was selected, and every prepara. 
tion made for the union of the Esquire to his darling Emma, 
No expense was spared, to render the affair magnificent, and 
the husband in prospect, purchased for his bride, the hand. 





Somest coach that could be procured, and a pair of greys, the 
He left her to her own choice, merely hinting that in the se- || 


cost of which was onc thousand dollars; the mother to be even 
with this liberality bought a splendid house, and furnished it 
in the most expensive style, imagining that a confluence of 
expenditure was just ahead, when her daughter could show off 
like a princess. Amid the grand display, the bridal eve arri. 
ved, and Emma found a moment in the confusion and bustle 
of the family, to exchange a few words with Alanson—they 
were but little more than the conversation rehearsed in the 


_ beginning of the story, and she hastened to join the operations 


in the mansion of her father. Seven the next evenine Was 

. = . 
the hour appointed for the performance of the ceremony, and 
with a light heart, she moved about the house, and gave direc. 


tions for the arrangement of her dress, with perfect indiffer. 


ence. She put on her bridal array at four, and laughed among 
her attendants in all the giddiness of youth, till her mother 
supposed her to be the “gayest of the gay”—the clock struck 
six, and starting frum her seat—*Susan” said she to her maid 
“please to hold this veil a moment, while I step into the pa 


den to bring a rose which F intend to present to the Esquire 


when I meet him.” 
Susan took hold of the veil, and Emma hurried to the gate, 
where she was met by Alanson, with a carriage, into which 


| they quickly entered and drove to parson Allen’s. On enter. 
| ing the parlor she called out in her usual merry tone, “father 


Allen, we have concluded to be married here, and take you 
over with us to spend the evening.” 

“Well, well my dear, it shall be done here,” rejoined the 
minster, as he opened the book of ceremony, and in five 
minutes Alanson Morrell and Emma were pronounced “man 
and wife.” 

The minister and the married, jumped into the coach and 
were driven to the house of bustle, where the scene that en. 


;sued may be imagined—suffice it to say that pistols were 


threatened, and Mr. Anglesy was compelled to exercise his 
authority to preserve the peace, after a little confusion, dame 
Anglesy exclaimed “what cant be cured must be endured,” and 
kissing her daughter, said “she always liked Alanson.” The 
discomfited Esquire scampered off, and left his place to be fil 
led by another, and the evening passed off fincly. The pur 
chased house became the property of Mr. and Mrs. Morrell, 
and for aught that I can say, the couple are as loving as they 
ever were, having fully tested the fact that with hearts that 
truly love the honey moon lasts forever. 


LINES, 


BY R. HARRINGTON. 








Original. 


It is not the light of thine eyes, 

Which beam so transcendently bright, 
O’er a face so creative of sighs, 

That entrances my soul with delight. 


It is not thy lips vermil hue, 
Tho’ solovely and rich are they found, 
That should love dip his dart in their dew, 
Infallible—imust be the wound. 


It is not thy white witching tecth, 
Which a smile never fails to reveal, 
Nor that sweetest of fountains thy breath, 
Which their parting is sure to unseal. 


It is not thy bosom so fair, 
Which the twin-throne of beauty I call, 
Nor thy shape, nor thy gesture, nor air, 
That my heart will forever enthrall. 


But ob! ’tis the soul that shines through 
Every feature so brightly disposed, 

Which gives to thy beauties the hue, 
Of the heavens in glory disclosed. 


It beams in thine eyes, and it spreads 

Its radiance still o’er thy face— 
Itspeaks in thy language, and treads 

In thy footsteps with softness and grace. 


It makes thee a creature divine, 
Of wit, feeling, intellect, love, 

And oh! could I make thee but mine, 
I'd reck not of rapture above. 


HOUGHT. 


AT 





Original. 


What if the world too small become, 
To hold the people all! 

Where would the surplus find a hom 
’Tis but a thought —let fall. 
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FAREWELL, 


ADDRESSED TO A BELOVED MINISTER. 
Original. 


Loved minister, farewell! and must we part | 


From him, whose voice in gladsome accents fell, 
Like heavenly music on our raptured ear, 

In strains harmonious?—delightful words— 

“Glad tidings of great joy” to all who will 

Accept the offer of salvation free— 

Whose visits often made our hearts rejoice, 

When round the social hearth in converse sweet, 
We’ve sat and listened to the good man’s words, 
Or joined in hymns of praise to heavens high King, 
And humbly knelt to worship. 


Minister! 
Thy Master’s call thou must obey forthwith, 
How strong soever earthly ties may twine | 
Around thy heart, and bind thee to thy home. 
**Go into all the world and preach” salutes 
Thy willing ear, and causes thee to leave, 
Nor hesitate, what once thou held so dear. | 
But thou art not alone nor comfortless, 
“Lo Lam with thee always!” fills thy heart 
With joy—methinks I hear thee say with one, 
“As muchas in me lieth [ am bound 
To preach the gospel” to a dying world,— 
Nor life, nor death, shall fright me from the task, 
Repaid if I may save one soul from death 
And hell, and hide a multitude of sins. 





Go! followed by the prayers of those thou leav’st, | 
That heaven’s blessing may attend thy words, 

And give the favor in the peoples eyes, 

And that thy ministry may be in power 

And demonstration of the Holy Ghost. 

Go! in the strength of the Redeemer go, | 
His footsteps tread and follow his command ,— 

Like him the highways and the hedges seek | 
‘The seattered sheep of Israel’s fallen fold, 

And preach a risen Saviour to the world, 

To Jew and Gentile,—rich and poor,—to all 

Proclaim redemption in the blood of Christ, 

So free and full for Adam’s fallen race. 





| 


Herald of peace! another—last farewell! 
To part on earth we're doomed—but not forever— 
A thought that wakens in the throbbing heart 
Emotions of delight—of joy the mind, 
To feel and know that we shall meet again 
In heav’n above where parting is no more. 
ARTEMAS. 








MUSINGS, 
TWILIGHT. 


Original. 

I love the twilight, for thy gleams impart 

Their dear, their dying influence to my heart; 
When o’er the harp of thought thy passing wind 

Awakened all the music of the mind, 
And joy and sorrow as the spirit burns, 

And hope and memory sweep the chord by turns 

Montgomery. 


How intimately do our thoughts 
Poctry has 


How sweet is twilight! 
associate it, with all that is soft and tender! 
attempted to paint its charms and set forth its loveliness, but | 
still it possesses a glory, that remains unexpressed. Whatever 
may have been our occupations through the day, the approach 
of the evening twilight is hailed with pleasure, for it brings 
an influence that all delight to experience—an influence which 
soothes every trouble and hushes every disquietude. Have 
our tempers been ruffled? They are now smoothed. Have 
our feelings been diverted from their usual channel? They 
now regain their wonted course. The brow that trouble had | 
darkened, now becomes unclounded—the eye which grief had 
moistened, now is tearless—the heart, that had been sorely i 
oppressed, now relieves itself of its burden and recovers its || 
former elasticity. The universal calmness, which pervadcs | 
creation infuses into the soul, a screnity; that bears no small || 
resemblance to the holy peace of heaven. | 

Fatigued by his meatal exertions, the student, in this quict || 
hour, closes his books and leaves his retireinent, to hold inter- || 
course with nature. He loves her society. Dearer to him, is | 
her companionship, than communion with man. No sight is H 
s0 pleasant to his eye as the variegated landscape, stretching || 
itself out before him—the lofty mountain with the earth for 
a basis and the clouds for a crest and the vast ocean heaving 
its waves in one endless commotion and scnding up to the 
Deity, its unceasing strains of music. The merchant, too, | 
now forsakes his counting room and repairs to the home, where | 
his affections centre—where an amiable wife waits to welcome | 
him with a smile and his fond children impatiently look for | 
his return. No longer intent upon gain the speculator forgets 
his schemes and gives his thoughts to other subjects. Activity 
loses its hurry—streets are no more crowded with the contri- 
butions of trade—thorough fares are partially vacated and the 











broken by temptation—affections, cherished in years past, but 


|Conversing with the moments that have been joined to eter- 
'nity, the images of our departed kindred appear before us. 


‘ous mother and see the same tears roll down her cheeks as 


|of sisters and brothers and once more participate in the spirits 


\remains are consigned to the charge of the grave—the dirt 
'is falling—the recess is filled and we turn away to weep—to 


\thou wilt hereafter tread in religion’s path and the evening of | 
'thy life shall meet thee prepared for that region which angels 
| inhabit. 


world lately all stir and bustle, seems to be almost motion- 
less—a prophctic warning of its hastening destiny. 

What a fit time for reflection is this spirit-touching hour! 
Amid the concerns of business, our thoughts are usually dissi- 
pated, but when the brighter shades of the evening gather 
around our footsteps, how easily do our minds withdraw them- 
selves from the perplexitics of earth and engage in the exercise 
of profitable meditation! What an inclination do we then 
feel to look within and ponder over defeated plans—hopes, 
énce lively, now faded—resolutions formed in honesty, but 





now, cold and dead! How does retrospection wonder over 
the days that have fled, lingering for a moment around the 
sunny scenes of life and their passing on—how smiling in 
joy—now weeping in regret! Nor do we forget in this season 
of study, the friends who have been the objects of our esteem. 





We hear again, the voices that fall on the ear of our child. 
hood—we listen again to the eloquent expostulation of an anxi- 


she gives her tender advice—we are again at our Father’s 
side, skipping lightly along—we see the glad countenances 


of early life—memory places before our vision the parting 
scene. Standing at their bedside, we see the last emploring 
look—we feel the farewell grasp, thrilling through our frame 
and touching every nerve—we receive the dying memento 
and lay it away in our bosoms—we had the last word, com- 
menced but hardly finished—we behold them—dead. Now, 
we are performing the final tribute of love. Their lifeless 
| 


weep for days and nights to come. 

Reader—the twilight of thy existence is rapidly approach- 
ing. ‘Thy sun will soon set-—thy last night will shortly shroud 
thee in its gloom. When the world allures—when vice entices 
and passion pleads, remember that thy end will soon arrive, 


Shall it find thee in sin? Form instantly the resolution, that | 


(MITATIVENESS. 

Imitation is an innate principle of man, Guided by thie} 
counsels of perfect intelligence, the hand of our Creator im- 
planted it within us, for purposes as wise as they were benevo- | 
lent. Why do we slide so imperceptibly into the peculiaritics |) 
of those who surrounded us? Why do our characters partake | 
sv much of the spirit of the individuals with whom we asso- | 
ciate? *Tis because, there exists in our hearts, a quality, that 
prompts us to imitate others. 
could have no influence upon us. 
inall her beauty and vice, stripped of its borrowed charms, 
might be held up before us, but neither the one nor the other 
would operate on our constitutions, if this desposition were ab_ 
sent, our ears might hear the finest descriptions of character 
our eyes might view the faultless modcls of execllence, but | 
they both, would have no more effect upon our minds, than | 
the moonlight upon the iceberg. Each would pursue his! 
own path—a path unmarked by the footsteps of any before | 
him. 

Capable as this principle is of producing the most impor- 
tant consequences, how necessary is it, that it should have a} 
proper direction! How requisite for our peace and comfort, 
that we should only sclect those patterns, which are adorned | 
with the graces, that elevate humanity! Such an example 
where shall we find? Whither shall we turn in order to 
discover a model in all respects, worthy of being copied? 
Ambition whispers—“Follow those who have astonished the 
world by their conduct—the Cwsars—the Alexanders—the 
Bonapartes—men who have reached the summit of earthly || 


Did we not possess it, example | 
Virtue might be displayed 








glory—whose names have been a terror —whose will has been 
a law.” Whatsays wealth? “Tread in the steps of persons 
who have amassed property—who have reposed in the lap of 
plenty—to whom want and care have been unknown.” Shall 
we listen totheir dictates? Hark! we hear a stronger voice— 
another tongue addresses us! It tells | 








What advice is given? 


“MAY YOU DIE AMONG YOUR KINDRED.” 


And as a hare, whom hounds and horn persue 
Pants to the place at first from whence he flew, 

J still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Ilere to return and die at home at last.— Goldsmith. 


What sensitive mind has never cherished the fecling ex- 
pressed in this quotation! “Let me die at home” 1s the wish 
of all hearts—the language of every tongue. Wandering 
over the desert of life—buffetted and afflicted we never loose 
sight of home. Our tracks may be irregular—our courses 
may be varied, but wherever we move, the attractive influence 
of our birth place is felt. Through all the vicissitudes of 
our temporal career—whether basking in the sunlight of pros- 
perity or groaning bencath the pressure of poverty—home 
retains its supreme sway over our 2ffections. Dcath may in- 
vade its Eden-like bowers—misfortune may pay its unfriendly 
visits, but still our hearts cling to it as the ivy to the dead oak. 

If home appear more interesting at one time than another 
it is when we are ovetaken by sickness among strangers. 
We have been attacked by disease in unknown lands and we 
have experienced the painfulness—the uncasiness, that arise 
in the bosom of him who has had to suffer away from home. 
How powerfully then has absence taught us the value of a 
mother’s nursing—a mother’s consolation! How deeply have 
we felt the want of a father’s support—of a sisters’s love! 
And when the fever raged higher and higher—when the grave 
seemed opening to embrace us, how have our spirits sunk with- 
in us at the reflection, that strangers—uninterested, unrelated 
strangers, would lay our heads upon their last, cold pillow! 

To die at home! How agreeable it is to the tender feeling 
of the soul! What are all our journeyings—what are all our 
wanderings, if we can but close our being among our friends! 
Should duty—business or fate keep us from the socicty of our 
relatives, through life, we will not care, but when dissolution 
approaches, Ict us be at home. Let our last breath be drawn 
in the place where our young hearts beat with expectations— 
let our last look be upon those, whose countenances, we first 
saw—lIct our pilgrimage end, where it commenced. 

THE CRUCIFIXION, ' 
“T asked the heavens:—* What foe to God hath done 
This unexampled deed?””—The heavens exclaim 
*¢°'T was man:—and we in honor, snatelied the sun 
Froim such a spectacle of guilt and shame.” 

The crucifixion! What an unparalleled scene docs this 
word unfold before us! We behold the sun, veiling his face, 
as if unwilling to look upon the mournful exhibition—the sky 


putting on its drapery of sorrow and all creation sympathising 


| with the innocent sufferer and stamping the malicious actions 


of the Jews, with their indignation. The earth is agitated by 
violent convulsions. Death’s domain shares in the distur- 
banee. Graves are opened. ‘The iron grasp of the tyrant is 
unloosed and his victims are suffered to escape. 

We behold the wicked executioners standing near the victim 
What se- 
How do they exult at the 
thought, that Jesus and his cause are now involved in one 
What triumph is expressed in thcir counte- 
nances—what victorious joy dwells in their hearts! Deluded 
men! Little do they think of their actions—little do they 
suppose, that their matured plans and crucl exertions will 
rebound, with mighty force upon themselves! 


unmoved by his distress—untouched by his erics. 
eret satisfaction, do they enjoy? 


common ruin! 


We see the Saviour hanging upon a cross. A cross! The 
instrument, which was used only for the torture of the lowest 
and most degraded iudividuals—a cross, then the means of 
his death—now the ensign of his glory—the badge of his 
honor. Already, his side has been pierced—his blood has 
trickled down from the wound and sprinkled the summit of 
Calvary. ‘The tide of life is fast ebbing. His lips are 
moving once more. Hark! he speaks, and all the universe 
listens to the words: “It is finished!” It is finished! Last 
words of our dying Lord. With what pleasure were they 
uttered! Blessed expression! Dear to our hearts shall it ever 
be. In life and in death shall it be remembered as the con- 


i; cluding sentence of Him, who conceived and executed the 


noble plan of the world’s moral freedom—Him, who is entitled, 
to our warmest thanks and sincerest praises. 


THE BURIAL AND RESURRECTION, 
The deed has been accomplished. The life of the Re- 


us to imitate Him who said to his disciples “follow me”—im || deemer has been taken and now His mangled body is removed 
who lacks no virtue, that is needed to form a perfect model.|! from the cross, and attended by a few mourners, is carried to 


Illustrious individual? How worthy of our notice—how de- 
serving of our affection. Antiquity had her heroes and mo- 
dern times her proud sons, but compared with the Redeemer, 
what are they? Unexcelled and unequalled, his character 
stands before the universe, a lovely incarnation of purity— 
meckness and virtue. Perfect ia all its parts and beautiful as 
a whole it shines with a light, which has no shade and a 
splendor which has no gloom. 





the tonb. What then must have been, the sgngations of the 
few faithful discipics! In what bitterness of souj, must they 
have looked upon his lifeless frame and how sorrowful must 
have been their reflections! Their hope gone! The fountain 
of their pleasure dried—the arm on which they had leaned 
withdrawn! 

The sabbath comés but no relief is brought to the desolate 
band of believers. Hushed is the sound of their rejoicing, 
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L E A V ES, | mouth in into o the frying pan, to abstract some of its contents, 
After dinner we passed a brig, bound in, as she near’d us, 
pie |she ran up her colors, and we returned the compliment, and 
| Original. | passed on, (vessels never carry their colors while at sea,) as 





T hey are weeping over the blight of their nimaiietions while | 
the priests are ministering at the altars with their hands | 
stained with the blood of Jesus. 
Things have now become calm. The sun wears his former | sila 
aspect—the heavens are clear and the earth regains her for-|| Mr. Eprror: In accordance with my promise, you will re- | | she passed I could not avoid blowing a few kisses towards her 
mer composure. ‘I'he third day approaches but still Jesus | ceive herewith a few lines from a journal kept by your hum- ||!" hopes they would pod caught in the sales and wafted to— 
sleeps. ‘The sepulchre continues just as it was left—its door | ble servant, while on a visit to the West Indies during the somebody—heigho. ‘The afternoon passed off as pleasantly as 
unclosed—its stone not rolled away. Where are the promises | years 1833 and 4;a promise made without reflection, and in a|| could have been expected, situated as I was, separated from all 
of his resurrection? We thought, that he was to rise on the | moment of hilarity, fur could I have thought or even dream- who were dear to a, by the Ges of sneibeitectitiied and other- 
third day—that has come. Where is the Saviour? |\ed of the difficulties I encountered, in secking to perform | aie but when I retired—at night, then wena oer me a feel. 
Night passes slowly away. Fearful lest he should escape | that promise, groping about in a dark closet, getting my cyes || 1S of loneliness, which can only be imagined, wet described; 
or be stulen, the Roman guard watch the treasure committed | nose and mouth, filled with a mixture of dust and scotch | consider yourself for a few moments an invalid, compelled 
to their care, while angels too hover o’er the tomb. All is! snuff, the remains of an old bottle, thrown in there I suppose to leave relations and friends, and home, sweet home, to seck 
yet quict. ‘The landscape reposes in the soft moonlight and | for safe keeping, and to crown all, breaking my shins over a that boon in a foreign country which your own cannot af- 
not a sound is heard. | confounded box, containing a broken tin lantern, and three | ford, health, then, and only then, can you enter into those 
The morn is coming. And now, as all nature wakes from '| empty claret bottles, believe me, they might have remained feelings, which filled my heart on that, my first night at sea; 
her slecp—now as the sun illumes the east with his first rays, in their resting place, and ing have sent the devil to | it was past 12 before sleep weighed down my eye lids. 





FROM THE JOURNAL OF A TOURIST. 





now as it begins to dawn toward the first of the week—Jesus | some one else for “more copy.” But avast, if I go on at this || The next morning i _— awakened from a most delightful 
rises. And can it be! Is it not too much to hope for—too rate, my sheet will soon be filled, and you will have nothing, dream, bye thundering noise, at my — room door, alarmed 
much to believe! No, no, ineredulity, away with thy doubts, | at least, from me to assist in filling yours. _Isprang from my birth, and loudly voiciferated, 

distrust, away with thy fears! Hear it, Jesus has shennan: | || You are aware, that in consequence of ill health, “by and fi “What's the matter?” : : 

gels declare it. Can they be false? No—*He is risen.” | with the advice” of my attending physician Dr. C******, Ide- “Breakfast is ready sir” chimed the voice of the steward— 


“He is risen!” Who can tell the joy, that was in heaven | termined to take a trip over the deep, deep sea; to try the effi- || much relieved, for I Teally thought the ship was sinking, I 
when returning spirits made known this glad intelligence? | cacy of a warmer clime; for some time I was on the look out hastened all preparations, and soon made my cmire into the 
If during the humiliation—the suffering and death of the || for a vessel, in which I could trust my veritable self; at length || cabin. The worthy old captain was all smiles and kind. 
Saviour, the harps of angels were unstrung must they not | hearing that the ship “Black fish” (then lying at Norfolk Va.) || ness. 
then have been tuned to sweetest strains? Must not all the || | commanded by my Father's old, and valued friend Capt. John | “Good morning sir, good morning, how did you rest last 
upper world have been vocal with praise, on account of the || | Thon nas, was taking in a cargo of “notions” for the West|| night? I hope you were not disturbed.” 

Redeemer’s success? | India trade, I went on board, and after fully overhauling her || “Not at all, sir,’ I replied I “slept delightfully, did any 

“He is risen.” When this fact occurred great must have || || from “clew to earing” came to the conclusion, that she, of all || thing occur?” “Nothing of consequence” was the rejoinder 
been the delight of the infant church. Divesting herself of ships, was the ship for me. Accordingly I engaged a passage | “except that about 2 o'clock, a sudden squall struck us and 
the garments of mourning, she then put on the habiliments |for myself and companion my little Fidelia—a beautiful dog |) split our main top gallant sail, into rags, some little noise oc- 
of praise, and welcomed the restoration of her Lord. What || Which had been presented to me by Miss | curred in getting it in, however all was soon righted.” 
an impulse was then communicated to her! Ages have rolled | It is unnecessary for me to eegieee in describing my | Soon afterwards I went on deck, and found we were nearly 
away but she still {ecls it and she shall feel it, while time en- || || parting with a certain “dark eyed one” you may therefore I beealin’d, scareely wind enough to ruffle the polished surface 
dures. | imagine me, to have sworn all my vows, wept all my tears, || of the blue waters. Nothing to be scen all around buta 

“He is risen.’ Consoling thought! And ae too shall rise jsaid fare-the-well, over and over again and finally saicly | dreary waste of waters apparently bounded only by the hea- 





no matter who, 








for the resurrection of Jesus is the pledge—the surety, that ‘stowed away, bag, baggage, self and dog in this floating || vens, which uniting over head formed an immense arch. 

we shall not be forever in the grave. Let the hand of inf- | |house. On Thursday afternoon, March 21st Anno Domini | Although not yet initiated into all the pleasures and mise- 
delity engrave upon the tombstones—“death is an eternal | 1833, we dropped down to Hampton Roads, lay there that | ries, attendant upon a sea life, yet thus far.am I delighted; all 
sleep.” ‘The finger of God has written it, “there shall Lea re- | Bight, and early on the ensuing morning weigh’d anchor, and put || is new, all is strange. The sea presents so great a variety of 
surrection.” Philosophy may not be able to find an avenue out to seaaccompanied by the best wishes of my relations | appearances, that all who embark upon its bosom are struck 


of escape from its gloom, and heathenism may not even con-| and friends—Fortress Monroe, wita her black teeth grinning || W ith awe, at the power of him who made it—at one time, 
jecture the fact, but the Bible scts this matter to rest, clearly | |defiance, we soon left behind, and by the time old Sol had || } smooth, caim and unruffled and so distinctly reflecting the 
showing—“there shall be a resurrection.” Were I asked |) fairly raised his head above the broad expance of water, ae heavens above, as to impart to the mind the idea, that heaven 
“where christianity achieves, her brightest victory.” I would | || fore us, we were off Cape Henry Light manne, By the by I) and its glories are all around us; at another time, how changed 


answer—over the tomb. ‘The tomb—the tomb, it is here that || ™ust not neglect to state, that about 8 o’clock, the steward i —the calm has gone, the sun has hid his face, and mighty 
she triumphs. She has entered into its confines and unbarred | /made his appearance on deck and with a touch of the hat, and | winds prevail, the peaceful waters assume an appearance of 
its gates. In it, she has left her blessing—over it she has || S¢T@pe of the foot, invited me down to breakfast. I descend- | 
planted the evergreen of hope. Our eyes may be closed but | ed into the cabin, and beheld a table covered with acloth, whose | tion to every thing that floats upon its bosom. 

they shall open again —our hearts may cease to beat, but they | whiteness rival’d the snow cap of Mount Blanc itself, most|) “Sail ho” was just proclaimed by the look out in the fore- 
shall commence again—yca—the waters of life may freeze in | | beautifully interspersed with, beefstakes, eggs, broil’d chicken, || top. “Where away” sung out our first mate, who was then 
death, but they shall be melted in the warm sunlicht of hea- | bread, butter, hot mu‘iins, and last tho’ not least cream, || officer of the deck— 


rage, and are lash’d up into mountains, threatening destiuc- 


ven. When the starless nicht of the grave hes passed, we and coifve of a most tempting hue and most delicious taste; || || “Right ahead sir” was the response. 

y he grave has passed, 
shall be roused by the archangel’s tru ip and flourish cternal- (that breakfast (the first I had been allowed to eat for montis, 1 “What docs she look like?” again enquired the mate. 
ly in that clime, where, death is unfearcd and unknown | without a—don’t touch this the doctor says, it will bring on i “A wreck sir—” replicd the look out. 


ES. ||a fever, or don’t touch that the doctor says it will produce | 
THE ASCENSION. 
In his blest life, Tsee the path, 


We stood on, and in about an hour came along side—it 


| indignation &c.) that breakfast, I declare to you it—even| 


| || proved to be the wreck of a small schooner, she was eom- 
| 


now makes me hungry whenever I think of it. After I had | pletely waterlogged, and the sca was making a clear breach 
And in his death, the price, eaten more than prudence would have dictated, merely to || oyer her; we hail’d,—no answer was made, on scarching her, the * 

And in bis great ascent, the proof supreme | satisfy myself that I was in-decd, and in truth, my own mas- || body of a boy apparently of ten years of age was discovered 

Of immortality.—Dr. Youns. | =f . i ae Lt sae , = i| d . * «a. = os 

ter not forgetting to give my little pet a full allowance, I |) lashed to the foremast. There was not one living soul on 

The hour of parting has now arrived. Gatherd around their ) ascended on deck. We had progressed some miles, | beg par-|| hoard. ‘The poor little fellow was held up by the lines, whieh 

endeared Master, the disciples stand and wait to hear his last | don knots, Cape Henry Light House still in sight was looining || secured him to the mast, a standing corpse, with his hands 
‘away off our starboard quarter looking for all the world like | clasped and head thrown back on his shoulders, as if his last 


words. Memory recurs to former communion—their sepsra- 
tion from the world—devotion to the work of the ministry—/ some strapping ebony fair one, dressed in her white “Sunday 


} 
the last supper—the condemnation—the crucifixion—the re- sarmont dress sah” I gazed about with delight, above was a 
surrection—the re-union—all deeply impressed upon her tablet. | cloudless sky, and the Lord of day moving on in statcly ma- 
Day and night scenes—astonishing miracles—public and pri- | jesty, renovating all nature with his benevolent rays, and 
vate instructions now rise up before them, all are seen—some | 
with a pang—the most with pleasure. 


|act had been that of prayer. We took the body on board, 
neatly sewed it up in canvass, and attaching weights to his 


fect, committed him to the deep; there to remain °til the sea 


shall be ordered to give up her dead; a deep solewnity sat 


| cheering the bearts of thousands, below, a boundless expanse | upon the countenances of all and when the sound of the gur- 
of water teeiming with life, from the huge Leviathan progres. | gling waters, as they closed o’cr the victim of their fury fell 
Stretching his hands over the group, Jesus pronounces his || sively down to the little animalcule, which as_ philosophers || " ‘ 
last blessing—the only legacy for his children. He is no lon. |) say cause that phosphorescent appearance, so peculiar to the j}and weather-beaten cheeks of the old tars who stood around, 
ger in their midst. Each eye follows him in his upward | great deep. I was fast approaching a reveric, when I ex-) and falling upon the deck like rain drops. Whilst reflecting 
flight. Farther and farther he ascends—now dimly seen— |} perienced an indiscriminable sensation, a sort of lifting up and upon his uatimcly end, and of the many hours of anguish 
now enveloded in clouds. falling down feeling, caused by the pitching of the vessel, |! he had doubtless endured; the question, where are his coinpan- 
Bereaved disciples, what will ye do hereafter? who will be || which increasing reminded me that I had not made the custo- || jons, those with whom he so lately laugh’d and jested forced 
henceforward, at your head, to conduct you to victory? what || mary offering to old ocean’s God. I accordingly lean’d over 
have ye tosupport your souls? I hear them reply —“we have || the quarter railing and cast up accounts, after which I felt | have gone down in the roar of the tempest; oblivion, like the wa- 
his promise. ‘He has said I will be with you.’ Invisible | much relieved, tho’ minus the breakfast I had so much enjoy-|| ters have closed over them, and there are none to tell their suf- 
his presence may be, but nevertheless; it shall sustain our|/ed. Little Fid, seem’d to enjoy herself very much, frisking || ferings or their end.” 
pony Tentan our arms and ensure the complete and universal || about, and poking her little nose into every thing that lay in|; On Sunday whilst engaged in writing, I was surprised at 
success. Pts her way. About one o’clock while walking the quarter deck, seeing my inkstand, as I was in the act of dipping my pen 
The separation is temporal not eternal. When the purposes || and thinking of those I had left behind ine, I heard a yell of 
for which the present system was instituted, shall have been 
accomplished, he shall come again and take his followers to 
live in those’ “mansions which he has gone to prepare.” 


upon our ears, I could perecive tears rolling down the rugged 





itself upon my mind; alas! the answer is too probable, “they 








in it, glide away as if bewitched,in my haste to catch it 
agony succeeded by a loud laugh, recognizing the voice, 1|| before it fell, my chair flew from under me, and down I tum- 
sprang forward and met poor little Fid, running and tumbling |! bled, striking my head, first against the sharp corner of the 
about as if mad. The brat, had visited the galley, and tempt- || table, and as I measured my length on the floor again on the 
L. led by the savoury smell of fried bacon and eggs, put her spit box. I had caught the secu and the pain occasioned 
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by the aforesaid blows, caused me to apply my hand, instanter, 
to the wounded part for the purpose of rubbing it, unluckily, 
I applied the hand containing the inkstand, and feeling some- 
thing trinkling down my face, neck and back, supposing, as 
a matter of course, that I had split my skull open, and my 
brains were thus unceremoniously running away from me, I 
yelled out, in an extacy of anguish, my cries brought down 
several of the passengers, who on beholding me, instead of 
rendering that assistance so much needed, simultancously 
burst out in a roar of laughter, pain, gave place immedi- 
ately to indignation, and seizing the spit box, I arose, deter- 
mined to reduce at least one of them tomy own situation by 
breaking his head—luckily however, in the act of rising, I 
discovered another figure close to me, J turned fiercely towards 
it, with uplifted arm, and discovered myself reflected in a 
looking glass—I dropped the box, and gazed with amaze- 
ment, my face, hands and hair, to say nothing of my clean 
bosom piece, were black as ink could make tkem, and my 
countenance, expressive of pain, indignation and amazement, 
heightened by the sable hue of the ink could not be look’d at 
unmoved—and I too joined the laugh—we had been struck 
by a squall. After I had wash’d and dressed, not fecling ina 
a writing humor, I went on deck and there passed the morning. 
Ashort time previous to the sctting of the sun, the wind 
which had been blowing pretty fresh since the enactment of |) 
tle farce in the cabin, died away to a perfect calm, delighted 
that the blow was over, I joined our worthy old capt. who was || 
then walking the quarter deck, and expressed much satisfac- 
tion at the‘prospect of a peaceful night, the old fellow did not 
appear so much at his ease as I anticipated. 

“Five and thirty years,” said he “have I been a seaman ane 
as often as I have pessed this Devil’s hole, Cape Hatteras it 





never was without a blow.” 

“But my dear sir,” said I, “do you call this a blow? the 
ocean presents an unbroken surface, and see our very pennant 
hangs lazily down, as if tired of fluttering, and anxious to 


retire to rest.” 
The old fellow smiled, and raising his arm he pointed with 
his finger off to windward at the same time exclaiming “do 


you see that cloud?” 


I looked, and beheld what I had not before noticed, just on 
the verge of the horrizon a small cloud, apparently of not | 
larger dimensions than the crown of my hat—I laughed aloud. || 

“That cloud cannot contain any wind,” said I “’tis too | 
small, and at too great a distance; before it could reach us, || 
it would resolve itself into thin air.” “You will see,” he re- 
plied and proceeded immediately to call all hands to reduce | 
sail, The royals, and top gallant sails were taken in, a double || 


reef put in the top sails, and every thing made snug, an indc-|| 


nable sensation of fear crept over me, as I perceived the little}, 
cloud began to increase in size, larger and larger it became, 
until the whole horizon was one mass of blackness, the sea 
itself seem’d conscious that some change was about to take | 
place, instead of a smooth polished surface, on which the rays || 
of the setting sun striking horizontally, and by its many re- 
flections presenting to my view a splendid multiplicity of co-| 
lours;a “ground swell” had commenced its threatening mo. |' 
tions: faint emissions of light, followed by the mutterings of'| 
the thunder, in the distant clouds indicated that all, all, were 
combining to wreak their vengeance, upon man, proud boast- 


ing man, for daring to leave his own green earth. In a very 


shorttime the whole heavens were covered by a pall of deep || 


darkness, and an awful sea had suddenly risen, rolling its huge 
Waves upon us, as if anxious to swallow us as its lawful prey, || 
Then came a flash of lightning, which for a moment com-| 
pletely blinded me, this was followed by a burst of thunder | 
which shook every timber in our vessel. The blest came full | 
Upon us, and it struck our ship, she earreen’d and bent to it | 
like a reed, but instantly rose again, (as in obedicnee to her | 
helm, she got before the w 
like a water bird—phaug 








ind (and skimmed along the sui:ce | 
: h—then came the pleasures of sea |) 
sickness, I found that before, I had only experienced a fore | 
taste of it, now I enjoyed it to perfection—poor little Fid scem:- | 
ing to sympathize with me came and crouch’d down between | 
“ fect, cowering and trembling like anaspen leaf I was too| 
sick, and too much frightened, if the truth must be told, to| 
€ajoy the pleasure I had anticipated, in looking abroad on the | 
face of the troubled deep, else would I describe to you, the | 
Seal eon eying wip here 

“iy g us down an horrible looking vortex.!! 
Our good ship weathered it, like a duc, and at every plunge, | 
— would shake a little as if shaking the waves from her] 
puinage, then dart along again “like a thing of life’. This 
“as weather continued all night, and the next morning, it|| 
Was discovered that we had sprung a leak, which determin’d || 
our captain to put into Charleston, for repairs, we accordingly 
bore up for that port. I confess I did uct regret the circum- 


. | 
stance, particularly as at that time, several of our “men of | 


mind by its choice of words and forming them into beautiful 


/unmeaning productions of the day are nothing more than} 


|to have any effect other than to amuse for a moment, and that 


|scemed to be to instruct while she amused. | 


| war” were stationed there for the purpose of knocking the 
houses of the nullifiers about their ears, if they proceeded to 
any overt act of violence, we diseovered a sail about 12 o’clock, 
and immediately run up a signal for a pilot it luckily proved 
to be a pilot boat, and in a short time we had one on board, || 
at a little past three o’clock the joyful sound of “land 
| ho,” was proclaimed from the foretop, and as the sun grace- 
fully bade us good night, we came to anchor, in the outer 
(harbor or roadstead of Charleston, the pilot not deeming 
vit prudent, to attempt to cross the bar, until daylight should 
|appear. Tuesday morning all hands were called to get the 
iship under weigh, the wind was dead ahead and our pilot 
|thougt there was but little prospect of getting in. However, 
|about one o’clock P.M. the wind hauled round to the north. 
ward and we stood in—Sullivan’s island, and Charleston itself 
|}soon appeared in view, and by 4 o’clock we had dropped an- 
|chor, inthe harbor of this hot bed of nullification, right glad 
was I that we did so, for the sails were harldly furled, ere it 
| began to rain or rather pour down by buckctfulls, and the wind 
to blow a perfect hurricane—but thank Providence we are in 
and safely moored. W.N. M. 








A KIND AND GENTLE TEMPER, 





Original. 





Mr Epiror: The following linesare from the pen of the justly 
celerated Hanah More. I found them in an old European 


| Magazine, and not having seen them in print except in the 
jone periodical I have transcribed them that others may enjoy 


a like satisfaction with mysclf in their perusal. It is to be 
regretted that more of the poetry of modern times docs not 
breathe the same “kind and gentle” spirit, and exhibit at the 
same time, the most excellent advice contained in this piece. 
In my opinion the true province of poctry, is to elevate the 


sentences, and better the heart by the “pure religion snd un- 
defiled” that constitutes the highest, and most perfect sphere | 
of its operation and influence. Many of the frivilous and 


elegant nonsense, foolery refined, and can never be expected | 


men of genius should choose, that their labors should be of 
so ephemeral existence is to me, I must say astonishing. I 
hope sincerely that our poets will mend their ways, and send 
forth such pieces as I here send you from the voluminous | 
though chaste pen of the distinguished authoress, whose aim | 


Since trifles make the sum of human things, | 
And half our misery from our foibles springs— | 
Since life’s best joys consist in peace and ease, 
And few can save, or serve but all can please, 
O! let the ungentle spirit learn from henee, 
A small unkindness isa great oience, 
Large bounties to bestow we wish in vain— 
But all may shun the guilt of giving pain. 1} 
To bless mankind with tides of lowing wealth | 
With power to grace them, or to crown with health— 
Our little lot denies; but heaven decrees 
To all the gift of ministering ease, 
The gentle offices of paticit love 

seyond all flattery, and ali price above, 

The mild forbearence of another's fault 
The taunting word surpressed as soon as thought, 
On these heaven bade the sweets of life depend, 
And crushed ill fortune when it made a friend, 
A solitary blessing few can find, 
Our joys with those we love are intertwined, 
And he whose wakeful tenderness removes, 
The obstructing thorn which wounds the triend he loves— 


Smooths not another's rugged path alone, 


But scatters roses to adorn his own, 
Small slights, contempt, neglect unmixed with hate, 


Makes up in number what they want in weight, 





These, and a thousand gticts, minute as these 


Correde our comforts and destroy our peace. 


BY C. C. COX, A. B. 
TO MARY. 


Original. 


O may some viewléss spirit 
Breathe in thy gentle ear— 
Vhen hence in ofher moments, 


Thy thoughts shail linger here— i 
That one there was who loved thee, 
Pondly and warmly true, 
And when his brow was steep’d in death | 


Breathed holy prayers for you. 


And though he knew thee only 
One brief and fading hour, 
Within his bosom trembled— 
A hopeless deathless power— | 


And tho’ another loved thee, 
And claim’d thee for a bride, 

And tho’ he saw thee happier 
When seated by his side, 


He could not check the feeling 
Which o’er his bosom came— 
In vain be sought to banish care 
And think himself the same— 
And if before thy presence, 
His voice was always light, 
O think not that his spirits 
Were ever thus as bright. 


Oft when he left thee lady 
Within thy own dear home— 

Far far from human dwellings 
lis weary steps would roam— 

And in the solemn midnight, 
Beneath a starless sky, 

He’d bend him low in bitterness 
And pray that he might die! 


And now that prayer is answered— 
I feel it inthe flush 
Within my cheek, and in the blood 
That through my temples rush— 
Now in this last dark moment, 
When earth fades fast away, 
O! still I hope to meet thee, 
In other lands away ! 
VI. 
NIGHT. 


O! night is beautiful! the sky 

Which spreads its brilliant robe on high— 
The moon beams soft and clear, which sleep 
In dazzling beauty on the steep!— 

Or shroud the air and foaming sea 

In deep and silent mystery, 

Speak and in whisper tones that might 
Is fair and beautiful and bright! 

* * * * * * 

O! night is terrible! the gloom— 

The awful stillness of the tomb— 

The stirless breathless solitude! 

The solemn brow of dim-seen wood— 
The misty forms which fleet around 

And flit and flit! without a sound! 

All breath in chilling whisper tone, 

That night 1s terrible and lone! 


= —=—== 


YES | LOVE. 


BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 





Original. 


Yes I love—deeply dearly do I love, 

And from my boyhood has this heart of mine 
In its first affection remained as true, 

And turns with as unwavering certaiuty, 

‘To the dear object of its ardent hope, 

As whirls the needle by the magnet track'd, 
Until its po 
And there alone it rests. Romeo lov’d 

His beautious Juliet—not with half the strength, 
Nor Petrarch his Laura with the fervor, 

That my own bosom to its idol binds. 


t aims at the steady pole, 






I’ve met the crowds in pleasure’s laughing hall, 
And sported with the beautiful and gay; 

I’ve mingled with the giddy—danced and sung, 
And often with my might have I essayed 

To push the revel on—oft in my joy, 

i've thrown myself adoring at the feet 

Of painted loveliness, and my little heart 

[las throbbed its extacy of happiness— 

But al! the ebulitions of my heart, 

Have passed with the excitement and left me, 
All lonely and deserted—save the love 

That lingered in my bosom, and doth yet— 

I feel it now—full as it ever flushed, 

And with the powers of my heart and soul— 

I stili love bread and butter. 





“Thou God secst me.’ 


Original. 


Thon seest me, thou Holy one, 
My actions all to the are known— 
In darkest shades or mid day fight, 
Open they are before thy sight. 


Thou seest me and thou know’st all, 
‘Tat from my lips in secret fall, 

Yes ev’ry word by me expressed, 

Shall me condemn, or make me bless’d. 


Thou seest me, thou God allwise, 

My thouglits thy searching sight descries, 
Each moving principle within— 
Whether to holiness or sin. 


Then may my acts consistent be, 

My words acceptable to thee, 

My thoughts all hallow’d and upright, 
Holy well pleasing in thy sight 
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stractly considered? 
tested by the lives, practice and confessions of their proudest | 
/votaries? And when we hear the man of detached philosophy, | 

| the devotee of abstract science, with a mind full of his favorite 
ae! ! lore, crying out in his last hour, “I am about to take a leap in | 
the dark,” is it not enough to convince the sternest unbeliever, 
| that every system that man can devise, is imperfect without | 





(DPD THE ARTS. 
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What but darkness and uncertainty— 


ion . | the religion of the Most High God? And let any man—any | 


Ixripetity.—To the great number of books of fictitious |. 





} 


|| infidel, examine into the productions of literary men—Ict him 


ve in “thes , ys”? ted from the | ‘ : : ‘ “1: 
character, that have in “these latter days” emanate ‘compare Volney, Paine and Voltaire, with Addison, Stilling- | 


prolific press, has been attributed the cause of the vast in- | 
crease in the ranks of the unbelieving, and the almost unlimi- 
ted spread of the dangerous errors of infidelity. This posi- | 


i i ined in all its bearings or not, re- |) sshpenagh $0 , 
tien, whether it con be custained in all its bearing ” |, | will never reach that standard until it is lifted up by the pious 
influences of that priceless gift of Heaven to mankind, and | 
when elevated and taught to 


ceives powerful support from the facts that may be brought | 
forth in its favor. Never was there a period, in the history of 
mankind, in which the works of fiction obtained such univer- 
sal ascendency, as in this book making era, and never were 
the principles of infidelity, and the artful and seducing cant 
of the sophist and reviler of religion, so widely circulated and | 
so eagerly reccived—but to say that the multiplicity of imagi- | 


Religion will elevate literature to its proper standard; and it 


“Approach that bower 
Where dwelt the muses in their natal hour,” 


its beaming will be in heavenly beauty, and the malice of the 


unbelieving heart shall never be able to move it from its proud 


: ‘Get: ee 
nary works, is the whole and sole cause of the innovations | ¢minence. 





that have been made upon the borders of the Christian church 
and the decline of religious feeling, is perhaps carrying the 
matter too far; and without a forced inquiry, or straining after 
causes, the church herself, may be charged with much of the 
falling off she has sustained, together with the multitudes she 
has failed to draw within her pale. 

It is true, that the liberties which have been usurped in || 
many departments of literature, the licencious manner in 
which indiscriminate matcrial has been worked up, and the 
too great abandonment of the useful and instructive pursuits 
of philosophy and science, have been the means in a good 
degree of seducing the minds of the great mass of the peo- | 





‘fleet and Clark, and if his unprejudiced decision be given, it || 
| will doubtless be given in favor of the latter. 








upon the world he was high in hope, and laughed in scorn at 
the dotard who had floated through existence without an ap. 
parent effort to advance himself to intellectual excellence. 
You would find that he had indulged his dreams of ambition, 
his hopes of fame, had cherished in his heart the desire of 
greatness, and resolved to have his name inscribed on the re- 
cords of immortality. But perhaps want beset him at the 
threshold, and the very aspirations of heart towards his ideal 
good prevented him from seizing the means of his advance. 
ment. Perhaps his daily labor was the only equivalent he 
could give for his daily bread, and when that was earned, 
sleep fell upon his tried senses irresistibly, and his thoughts 
were lost in forgetfulness. So day after day,and month after 
month, he toiled on, hoping yet by struggling to gain some 
secure footing, and fixing some point in the distance when he 
would fulfil his noble or his vrituous resolutions. But day 
after day and month after month passed on, and the succes- 
sive waves of time, day by day and month by month, oblit- 
erated the strong adamantine resolutions of his youth. He 
has found new ties, he has fallen into new habits, he has 
struck out a new path, until at last circumstances, each slight 
as a spider’s web, are woven around and around him in 
meshes, proof against all the resolution that he could summon 


Correction.—We give place with pleasure to the note of || to his aid. Thus he sighs perhaps over his fading dreams, 


our fair correspondent, the explanation contained therein will || thus did he desire to renew his youth and his projects; thus 


without doubt be satisfatory to those who have enjoyed the || did he strive desparingly, like a lion in the toils, against the 


if he does the like again we will pull his hair for him. 


pleasure of persuing her chaste productions; to the friend who || snares that encompassed him; but rare and more rare grew 
|in his mischief appended the last line we beg leave to say, that || his regrets, fainter and fainter his exertions; and at last he 


yielded to what his flattering philosophy denominated “fate,” 


Mr. Eprtor: A practical joke is good sometimes, but the || and submitted to be caged and imprisoned without a hope or 
one which so foolishly ends the “Return,” in your paper of|) desire of escape. 


last week, is neither refined nor good. A friend of mine, after 
looking over the proof at my request and correcting it for me, 
wrote that answer which so strangely concludes the article— 


Alas, proud man! what is thy boasted intellect—what thy 
vaunted free agency. Thou art but a leafin the whirlwind 
tossed to and fro by its currents; thou art but a weed on the 


ple, from the higher walks of morality and religion, by far- || jit¢J¢ thinking that it would be published. I do not blame my || angry surge swept hither and thither in its ragings. What 


nishing a pathway in letters less rigid, and more congenial to || 
. . | 
the depravity of a fallen degenerate nature; but it must also || 


friend or yourself sir, but not being in the habit of using such 
unlady-like expressions, take this method of vindicating my 


|is thy immortal spirit, which can compass heaven and earth 
in its philosophy, but a badge of thy slavery? Thou art but 


be admitted that the overwhelming rush which came forth in |pen. I do it unwillingly, but the author of the joke insists lie child of circumstances, Let thy mind soar as it will— 


powerful inundation from the uplifted floodgates of the press, 
has reached the haunts of ignorance, that were before obscure, | 
and dethroned the darkness that sat in visible deformity upon 
the human mind. Enlightenment has thus reached the mul- 
titude, and it may with some truth be said, that there have 
been debasing and deeply demoralising impicties removed 
thereby; and if the church has neglected to avail herself of the || 
channel which has been opened, and into which she might | 
have introduced the influences of divine grace, and redeemed || 
from the thraldom of sin, the half persuaded intellect, the fault 
must chiefly be her own, and while she mourns over the ini- | 
quities of men, she should reproach herself for neglect, and 
weep over the dulness and apathy of her membership. 

It would seem, even now, while the infidel world is active, || 
and the tide of fictitious literature is rolling onward—decpen- 
ing and widening as the waters increase, and bearing away || 
every feeble disciple who may be in the way of their infatua- 
ting influence, as though the watch towers of Christianity 
were deserted, and the cries of mercy’s inessengers had ceased 
among the people—it would seem as though Christian minis- 
ters were confined to their different congregations, who with 
them are isolated entirely from the guilty throngs who are 
seeking death in the error of their ways, and hasiening unre- 
proved to the pit of everlasting despair. Instead of going into 
all the world and preaching glad tidings to every creature, 
according to the directions contained in their high and holy 
commission, those who have the flock of God in keeping, do 
not so much as look after the straying oncs, but wrap them- 
selves in the conciousness of accomplished duty, and remain- 
ing by the fold they continue to repeat what their charge have 
‘heard times without number. 

This can hardly be called else than palpable neglect, and so 
long as the truths of God’s revelation shall not be sent forth, 
fast upon the intelligence that is borne upon the wings of lit- 
erature, so long shal! infidelity flourish;so long shall the gloomy 
impicties of unbelief enthronc themselves upon the affections 
of men. 

Literature is imperfect without religion, and it is somewhat 
surprising 10 the mind accustomed to the contemplation of the 
sublimities and surpassing beauties contained in the Christian 
‘system—that they should be so repeatedly overlooked, and so 
often to all appearanee disregarded. It is to be feared, that 
réligion is regarded too frequently by literary men, as a weak- 
ness of human nature, tame and spiritless something that 
would lessen their digriity, and perhaps degrade their high and 
honorable calling—if such he the case, a greater mistake was 
mever made by a rational mind, a more glaring error can 
scarcely be committed hy man; for what would be our poor 
race without religion? Whatthe cenditiou of the world? Talk 
of \iterature—of scicnee—of philosophy, and what are they ab- 











|| says the prospectus,—much improved. 


that if I do not make the explanation he will. The proof 
was sent to your office without my inspection, and my friend 


‘not doubting, that I would glance over it before it was sent, 
|neglected to tell me of it. 


A. H. M. 


American Montuty.—The issue for December is on our 
tabie; the reading contents are as varied and interesting as 
usual, and the engraving of Guicciola, executed by Dick, is 
a beautiful specimen of the skill of that celebrated artist. 





Lapy’s Boox.—The number before us is the last under its 
present management, and the “Book” will appear in January 
Mrs. Hale who is 
hereafter to be the editor is a lady well known to the Ameri- 
can public; as editor of the American Ladies Magazine she 
has contributed extensively to the edification and amusement 
of periodical readers, ° 

The December issue is worthy of its predecessors, it con- 


|tains a handsome engraving of Richard and Saladin, an en- 


graved title page, and several minor cuts, Mr. Godey the pub- 
lisher seems to be determined to deserve all the patronage he 
may obtain. 





Boston Peart anp Gataxy.—In this era of literary marria- 
ges the proprietors of the Pearl and the Galaxy have made ar- 
rangements to unite their papers, and hereafter we may expect 
from the facetious trio Pray, Weld, and Harrington under 
whose management the Pearl and Galaxy will flourish, some 
rare specimens of the manner in which literature may be 
worked up—we hope they may work it off with profit. 





TWILIGHT RECREATIONS, 


The high imaginings, the ambition for excellence, the noble 
desire for fame, that enwrapped and filled the youthful heart, 
where are they? They are lost amid the wearying realities 
of the world; they are merged in the cares that take hold on 
the soul like waters; they are faded, indistinct, vanished. The 
ideal good, the great, the beautiful, exist no more; or alone in 
memory. In pursuit of the golden ball we lose the race, and 


seek rather to arrive at the end of existence full of riches 


than of fame. Mark yon decriped old man, bowed with 


years and infirmities, with glassy cye and palsied hands; to 
whom the passing events of the world are as shadows, and to 


whom the noise of the great Babel, of the battle of human 


opinions, and the thunder and the shoutings of the captains, 
come as unintelligible and unheeded murmurs. Secure in his 


possessions, he is listless of aught elsc; he is ata stand, 


stay perhaps a retrocession in intellect. But could you trace 
tack ‘his course of life, you would find, that when he catered 





never heard that name, which now, thanks to his luckier 


flee away on the wings of the morning to the uttermost parts 


| of the earth—still thy soul is but the oppressed denizen of thy 


frail and mortal .body. That is not essence or spirit, that 
must be fed and clothed; and thou must stoop from thy lofty 
flight to prey upon carrion lest want overcome thee. Thou 
must turn aside from thy path, and must mingle in the avoca- 
tions of the world. “Age, whose penury and imprisonment” 
are no ideal things. The two first are the dowry of nature, 
and the last the unsolicited gift of the world, so thou wilt be 
well provided for, unless thou lookest to thy worldly concerns, 
and though these prosper with thee, disease and sickness and 
affliction are around thee. Even now, proud in thy mental 
strength, thou mayest be breathing the infection that shall 
cause thy limbs to writhe in pain, or thy brain to glow with 
phrenzy; even now the shaft of death unheard is sweeping by 
thee to pierce thee in the heart of thy affections, and by pros- 
trating thy friend, thy child, or mate beside thee, leaving thee 
| the bitterness of death without the quict of the grave. 

Nor alone do great afflictions oppose thy progress; superior 
as thy spirit is to thy body, to that is it indissolubly linked, 
and the minutest pain of the latter vibrates along, or at least 
frets the chords of the former. The living and the dead; 
mind and mortality, are chained together; and though some 
mighty spirits strive against the weakness of their tenements 
and kindle up to greatness, yet the hectic of the cheek is fed 
by the life-blood of the heart—and the spirit’s offering and 
the human sacrifice go together. 

When we reflect upon our own experience, when we con- 
sider how many fine minds we have known to run to waste 
| or to have been perverted from their aim, and mark the idle- 

ness, or the lassitude around us; we must believe that all have 
not achieved greatness whose capacities were equal to the 
task. Perhaps to every country church-yard may be applied 
lines— 








“Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood,” 


| men who, if favored by circumstances, would have been bards 
and statesmen. Had Shakspeare, with the same genius as he 
possessed, been born three centuries earlier, perhaps we had 


stars, pervades the universe, and takes no rust or stain from 
time. Had Newton, with all his powers of reflection and in- 
vestigation, been cradled in an Indian wigwam, then had 
“Tlis soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way.” 
Had not Alexander been the son of Philip, that is, had he 
not inherited a kingdom already powerful, and succeeded to 


the command of veteran troops, he would have lived a de- 
and u- 


bauchee and died in some drunken brawl, unknown 
remembered. 
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we may be refer- 
_ue circumstances which bore 


But this | view of the . 
red to men who have createu 
them onto power; and consolatory, too, it is to think that 
there have been minds which have triumphed over all obsta- 
cles—poverty, pain, birth, cares and sorrows—and wrought 
out their purposes, embodied as it were in enduring marble, 
the ideal of their hopes and resolutions; men who, exposed to 
snares, and the syren songs of pleasure, have, like Ulysses, 
by a predetermined caution, listened yet escaped; men who, 
though assailed by power, by ridicule, by bigotry and perse- 
cution, have resolutely fulfilled their self-assumed mission; 
and who, making to themselves armour of principle, and tem- 
pering their minds to endure all things in the cause they have 
espoused, have borne the banner of truth or liberty saccess- 
fully through their career. 

These men engross the admiratian of the world, these men 
win and wear the golden crowns of fame; and the contempla- 
tive’mind can fancy them looking down in pity on the poor 


talents and equal chances of success, faulter and droop in 
their course, and live and die with the ignoble crowd. And 
well deserving of pity are those doomed to contend with the 
world for subsistence cre they dare put forth their strength 
and their power; doomed to toil on in sickening pursuits until 
the thread of life is almost spun out, the heart has lost its 
buoyancy, and the body its strength; miserable, pitiable is his 
lot, who feels the fire in his heart consuming the. heart itself, 
and cherishes, despite despair, the visions of his better hours; 
who cannot forget in the pinchings of want, the agony of pain, 
or the dulness of age, the lofty imaginings, the strainings 
after excellence, and the fierce desire for fame that enwrapped 
and filled his youthful heart when the world was all before 
him, and hope, pride, and health, were enthroned like a God- 
[Amer. Mon. 


head in his bosom. 


FIRST SYNAGOGUE IN THE WEST. 

The first Jewish Synagogue in the Valley of the Mississippi 
was consecrated to the worship of God on Friday afternoon, 
September 9th, in Cincinnati. 

The building was erected by the Jews, aided by the contri- 
butions of some of the Christians of Cincinnati, who, in their 
liberal charity, seem to have thought it-better, that these chil- 
dren of Israel should worship God after the manner of their 
fathers, than not worship at all. The building has a very neat 
exterior, and is tastefully arranged inside. ‘The principal ob- 
ject, that strikes the eye, on entering, is the ark, in which the 
law is deposited. An arch, supported by columns, hangs over 
the ark, and on each side and above, the decalogue is inscrib. 
ed in gilded Hebrew letters. ‘The ascent to the ark is by a 





low flight of steps, which are enclosed with a railing. In front || 


of the ark, a rich damask curtain is hung. In the middle of 
the room, on an elevated platform, stands an enclosure divided 
into three parts. In the front part, three of the officers sat. 
In the middle sat the reader, and in the last the women of 
the choir. Around this enclosure, on the platform sat anum- 





ber of Jews. Opposite the ark was the gallery for the women. 
And there, on the day of consecration, we saw some as pretty 
faces as ever we wish to set eyes on. ‘Two Jewesses were 
particularly lovely—two sisters apparently: with lovely oval 
faces; finely cut features, dark and beautifully curved eye- 
brows, and just enough of the dark tint in complexion, to give 
the true original fascination. These were two as lovely Re- 
beccas, as the author of Ivanhoe could have conceived of, and 
far more lovely than any portraiture of his fair Rebecca, that 
we ever knew to coine from painter’s pencil. 

Tickets for admission to the consecration, were given out 
to those, who had contributed to the building. By the kind- 
ness of our friend, Mr. G., whose heart scems open and his 
hand ready, in regard to every worthy public charity, we were 
fortunate enough to obtain admission to the very interesting 
services, 

On entering, we were met by the Jewish marshals, with 
their silk scarfs and long white wands, who politely escorted 
our ladies to seats—quite as graciously as if these had Leen 
daughters of Israel. 

The services began with the bringing in of the Pentateuch, 
and in solemn procession depositing it in the ark. A red velvet 
canopy was borne aloft by four youths, and under it walked 
the three men, who had the rolls of parchment containing the 
five books of Moses. While this procession was entering, 
solemn poetry was chanted, and the whole assembly of Jews 
responded to the chorus of the same. 

After some more chanting and reading of the scriptures, a pre- 
cession was formed, with the reader at the head, which march- 
ed round the hall seven times, three men, bearing each a volume 
of the law, and a new band each time being added to the pro- 
cession, until finally the whole company of Jews joined in the 


| the creation of man, we suppose. 


wayward inhabitants of the earth, when many, with equal || build this house of worship, instead of mecting from them the 


}ment of the sabbath. The choir immediately sung David’s 
The candles | 
blazing from the five brazen chandeliers and from the large | 
| waxen tapers around the ark shed a bright light on the scene, | 


fading rays of the setting sun. 
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| seventh circuit. The music, during this procession, was at 
all times very impressive, though we will own we could not 
entirely control our risibles at the sight of the forms and gri- 
maces of a few of these sons of Israel. Some showed the 
utmost fervor of manner, others appcared quite nonchalent, 
others stupidly insensible to what they were about. 

We presume that the seven circuits of the procession, were 
emblamatic of the seven days of creation, or rather the six 
days of creation, and the succeeding day of rest. These wor- 
shippers selected for the day of consecration, no ignoble anni- 
versary—they choose according to their mode of reckoning, 
the very anniversary of the creation—of the sixth day, or of 


The services of the consecration ended with a very good 
address from the president, Joseph Jones. He gave a sketch 
of the persecutions of the nation, and congratulated his breth- 
ern on their now finding a safe asylum in this free and happy 
| country, and on receiving aid from their gentile friends, to 


too common persecution. He spoke of their happy prospects, 
of the constancy with which they had preserved the pure wor- 
ship of the one God, and had rendered him supreme homage 
without rashly sharing his attributes with man. *  * 

The author concluded his address by some happy anticipa- 
tions of the return of the Jews to their own Jerusalem: and 
as he urged this point, we could see many a Jewish bosom 
heave, and many a dark eye moisten with emotion. He stated 
that his nation was now larger than at the time of dispersion, 
now numbering twelve millions. He also touched on some 
movements in European and Asiatic politics, which seemed to 
favor the re-colonizing of Jerusalem, and the return of Isracl’s | 
sons, to the lands promised to their fathers, as the etcrnal in- | 
heritance of their children. 

The orator closed at sun-down. This was the commence- 


Psalm for the commencement of the sabbath. 





| the window; she had not presence of mind, perchance nor in- 


clination, to close the blinds. He took her hand and pressed 
it fervently to his lips; she did not withdraw it, and the kiss 
was repeated again and again. After awhile it was the un- 
spoken language of lipsp—kissing without asking. 

Such is the power of music; the divine goddess alone in- 
spired them; they had neither seen nor heard each other utter 
a word. At length the stricken damsel whispered softly: 
“Prithee, gentle stranger, discourse to me through your guitar, 
We are alone; father and mother are wrapt in the arms of 
sleep, and you can sing me into elysium.” 

At this moment a torrent of water tumbled from the garret 
window upon the devoted head of the gentle troubadour, and 
a shrill voice at the same time exclaimed: 

“Ben, you black varmint! if you come here again with your 
banjo sturbing the neighbors, I'll have something about your 
ears dat you wont like so well, I tell ye.” 

It is said the romantic lady made a sudden retreat, not a lit- 
tle chagrined at finding herself the rival of her black house 


maid. 
—SSSSSS===]]===__—__ 


THE DISSOLUTION. 


BY J. N. MAFFITT. 

The heavens shall pass away with a great noise. Although 
studded with ten thousand brilliant gems, it will be rolled up 
| like a parchment scroll; its lofty swelling arch will break down 
and all its light be quenched forever. 

The elements shall melt with fervent heat. The principles 
of fire pervade the universe, and when the Almighty gives the 
word, they will no longer be confined to some insulated moun- 
tain—they will meet the eye in grandeur terrible and over- 
whelming from every quarter of the horizon. The drops of 
| the morning dew will no longer full in refreshing showers upon 





|| the earth: in their stead will descend the floods of liquid flame 
| to nourish the fires of the last conflagration. The whole earth 


will form one grand scene of ruin. The attraction of particles, 





and now made their presence known by making up for the 
This part of the sérvices was 
very impressive. 

Is it too much to suppose, that La Martine’s magnificent 
vision of the colonization of Palestine may be fulfilled, and | 
that Christianized Jews may possess the city of David, their 
beloved, their own Jerusalem. [ Western Messenger. 








A GOOD JOKE. 


“If music is the food of love—play on.” 

It was a beautiful starlight night, in the month of May, |; 
when a romantic young lady set at her chamber window count- | 
ing the stars, and more likely digesting the last novel she had 
swallowed with all the rapidity of a girl of 18, who has nothing | 
to do but to read and believe ell the wiley author says. The; 
watchman had just bawled out “past twelve o’clock!” and the || 


of some home-wending spark, who ready primed with the! 


pavement. She had solved all mysteries of the spangled | 
heavens, revelled in its blue depth, and traced the pathway sof 
comets, when the soft sounds of a guitar fell upon her ear, 
three or four harmonious chords aroused her from her reverie, | 
and found corresponding echoes in her heart. She listened, | 
the sounds came from beneath her window, and the easy pre- 
cluding proclaimed a master hand. The guitar is a romantic | 
instrument, and with a good voice, better calculated for a sere- } 
nade than any other. She “looked froin her lattice,” and in the 
shadow of tic house could faintly discover the form of a man. | 
Imagination did the rest his mien wes noble, and his figure | 
| commanding and martial; he was, perhaps, a foreign count; 
and loved! “After gracefully precluding, he sung; the purport | 
of the words the fair “laidie” could not comprehend, but there’ 
was something about love, sleep, music, angels, and darts, 
Pen cannot describe what the faint damsel felt at that moment, | 





stillness of the night was only interrupted, by the footsteeps | | 


offerings of the ruddy god, described doubtful curves along the | 


the forces of repulsion and gravitation will be suddenly des- 
troyed. The towering mountains, whose summits are frosted 
| with eternal snows and veiled with misty clouds—those land- 
| marks of time which have breasted the storms of ages, will 
| totter on their bases, and mingle in the general ruin. 
| The beauties of nature will then be blasted. Seasons will 
revolve no more. ‘The woods and groves shall no longer be 
| vocal with the warbling of the feathered songsters. Disrobed 
|| of all its charms, this fair and beautiful world will become the 
sport of raving elements, and fail in the mighty conflict. 

The earth and all that is therein shall be burned up. All the 
| works of art—the utmost efforts of human industry—stupen- 
dous fortresses—lordly edifices—the proud mausoleum—tri- 


| umphal arches—towering pyramids—monumental pillars—the 


| statues of warriors and statesmen—all that is engaging to 
| worldly minded men, shall fail from the earth. 

When all these shall be dissolved, the trumpet of the Gos. 
pel will no more be heard in Zion—her earthly mountain will 
|| be forsaken—her alters thrown down—her temples destroyed. 
Judah’s fountain will be sealed up, and the river of life cease 
| to flow for the healing of the nations. 





[Miss. Chris. Her. 


BEAUTIFUL SIMILE. 


BY F. H. DAVIDGE. 
| 


We never behold young and lovely females tending flowers, 
|| that we are not struck with the great appropriateness of the 
association. Pure and untainted by the vices of the world, 
they are the proper guardians, and fitting protectors of the 
emblems of the loveliness and virtues of which they are the 
living depositories. In the spring tide of existence, their moral 
and intellectual endowments are just budding and shooting 
'| forth, whilst their physical charms are growing into that state 
of matured grace and perfect fulness which is to cause them 
to be loved and admired. ‘Their feelings are in all their fresh- 
‘ness, unseathed by the chilling influences of disappointed 
|| hopes or unrequited affection, and manifest themselves with 


I 


the magic spell had so completely woven itself around her, that | ,an ardour unchecked by the dictates of jealous prudence, or 
she fell in love with the noble stranger on account of his || the wary suggestions of calculating, sclf-protecting interest. 
heavenly music; every note fell in bliss upon her car; she } For them, to think is to give uttcranee to their thoughts, and 
scarcely breathed, lest she should lose the smallest sound. The | t» feel is to give from and expression to their emotions, with a 
next night the troubadour repeated his serenade—and the next | | guileless simplicity, unconscious of the possibility of miscon- 
the fair damsel heard him with a beating heart, and su com-| | struction, and fearless, because unsuspicions, of illnatured 
_ misapprehension, In the blossoming ‘lower may be seen the 


pletely was she wrapt up in his “:minstrclsic,” that on the | 
exquisite tints of their own fairness and beauty—in the natural 


fourth night, she removed her seat to the basement parlor, de. | 
terming to speak to the noble count if an opportunity offered. 'tastefulness of the arrangement of its leaves and spreading 
He came as usual—he struck his “light guitar,” and the at-| shoots, emblenis of their own heaven born graces. Whils; 
mosphere became glad with the melody of his voice. Dark- | like them they are lovely beyond expression, like them must 
ness concealed her and the mysterious minstrel too; but she | they bloom for the appointed season, and like them decline 
soon betrayed hersclf by a truant sigh, which escaped her'|! into the sear and yellow leaf of existence. To both the term of* 
lips when “silence was eloquence.” ‘The minstrel approached || being is short und exposed to in‘nite vicissitudes. The breath 
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of the north wind may ere long scatter before it the yet young 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 





Pp’ THE ARTS. ARTS. 
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Precocity or Frencumen.—It is not, perhaps, uninteresting | 


Lapy ARDEN ene ache, All the remedies 


and tender beauties of the one, or the scorching rays of the ||to remark that most of the more prominent leaders of the || used on such occasions whet.in,pued, but still she found no re- 


midday’s sun cause them to shrivel and fall, to be trodden 
under foot, whilst ofthe other, all the charms and budding 
promise may be destroyed by the ruffian whisper of a censorious 
world or the blighting influences of passions unrestrained. 
Fair and fragile alike it is proper they should accompany one 
another, and happy is it for her, who learns from such com 
panionship, how exquisitely beautiful and how unspeakably 
delicate is female loveliness, which to be preserved must be 
guarded with morc than a miser’s care. (Balt. Amer. 











THE CRICKET. 


BY COWPER. 


Little inmate, full of mirth, 
Chirping on my kitchen hearth, 
Wheresoe’er be thine abode, 
Always harbinger of good, 

Pay me for thy warm retreat 
With asong more soft and sweet; 
In return thou shalt recieve 

Such a strain as I can give. 


Thus thy praise shall be express’d, 
Inoffensive, welcome guest! 

While the rat is on the scout, 

And the mouse with curious snout, 
With what vermin else infest 
Ev’ry dish, and spoil the best; 
Frisking thus before the fire, 

Thou hast all thine heart’s desire. 


| 


Though in voice and shape they be 
Form’d as if akin to thee, 

Thou surpassest, happier far, 
Happiest grasshoppers that are; 
Theirs is but a summer’s song, 
Thine endures the winter long, 
Unimpair’d, and shrill and clear, 
Melody throughout the year. 


| 


Neither night, nor dawn of day, 

Puts a period to thy play; 

Sing then—and extend thy span 

Far beyond the date of man. 
Wretched man whose years are spent 
In repining discontent, 

Lives not, aged though he be, 

Half a span compar’d with thee. 





Tastr.—Vulgarity involves what is intrinsically low and 


‘the Capauchin friar, was thirty-six. Marrat, who really appears | 


|presided for three years. 
| Marrat. 
lequally young. The present king of the French, then lieut. | 


|cquality he has made of it since. 


Jacobin or mountain party in the French revolution, were 
young men. It would hardly seem possible that many of them | 
had lived long enough to have their feelings so indurated as 


| to be able deliberately to perpetuate the attrocities of which | 
they were guilty. This remark will appear more obviously | 


just when we reflect that most of them had previously led an | 
obscure provincial life, and may be supposed to have been | 


ever, the greater part were actuated more by frantic enthusi- | 
asm than deliberate malevolence. 

Robespierre, the master spirit of the party, guillotined at} 
the age of thirty-five; Danton, his rival, he sent to the seaffold 
at anearly age. Camille des Moulins, when asked his, age by | 


“my age is that of Jesus Christ when he suffered death” —| 
thirty-three years. Chaumette, another of the sanguinary tribe, | 


| suffered death at the age of thirty one. Chalier who proposed | 


to erect a guillotine at Lyons for the execution of nine thou-| 
sand persons whom he had marked, was one of the oldest being | 
forty-six years old at the time he was beheaded. Fabre’ 
D’Eglantine, the author of the celebrated revolutionary calen, 
der, was thirty. 

Carrier the most infamous, probably, of the whole gang, | 
who, when at Nantes, tied his victims together in couples, (one | 


the river, was only twenty-eight years of age when he died; / 
Rbespierre the younger about the same age. 

St. Just, whose talents, ferocity, and eloquence, rendered | 
him second only to Robespierre was about twenty-six. Chabot 
| 
to have been half mad man, was, when assassinated, thirty- | 
nine. Rubual, who, on the fall of Ropespierre, was thought | 
by his party to be the most worthy to succeed the dictator, 
was twenty-seven when he joined the revolutionists. The | 
Duke D’Orleans, father of the present French King was forty | 
when he was gullotined. These were not the originators of 
the revolution, but they were the leaders of the Jacobin Club, 
or a secret filiated societies over which Robhspierre, as dictator 
They were all beheaded except, 
Besides these, there were others of inferior note, | 


general Egalite (equality,) was about nineteen. A pretty | 
Fouche, since Duke of) 





mean. Ifwe bear this in mind we may find reason to correct 
some preconceived prejudices. We may determine that to be 
vulgar which may not ordinarily be deemed So; and, on the 
contrary, we may exculpate from the censure that which we 
may have thought deserved it. Homeliness by no means im- 
plies vulgarity; we are accustomed to see vulgarity in con- 
nection with it and therefore confound the one with the other; || 
but where homeliness is suitable, it is in the best taste because 
in the best keeping. On the contrary, pretension is, and must 
be vulgar ; it is the sign of a low mind. ‘Therefore a pretence 
at gentility (as it is called) is vulgar in circumstances, where 
homelincess is quite the reverse. 

This is true with regard to general appointments and to 
every thing in which taste is concerned. We enter a house 
of humble station; we find the mistress of the family engaged 
in domestic arrangements,—or, what is more trying. 
disturb a family meal:—there is no discomposure,—no run- 
ning away to change dress,—no apology for the frugal board. 
Every thing may be homely, perhaps poor; but every thing is 
consistent; and we take leave, admiring good taste and good 
feeling that do not shrink from a discovery of that for which 
there is no real cause to blush,—but of which inferior minds 
would be ashamed. Inthe same way, manner would be un- 
polished—nay, even awkward, yet it is not necessarily vulgar, 
because it may be natural. But to attempt to rise above our 
level—to affect a style which we cannot compass—to deal in 
flourish, where simplicity would be far more appropriate. is 
vulgar, because it shows an impatience of our station, and a 
desire to appear above it. The gaucherie,—the unintentional 
blunder,—nay, even the provincialism of the uneducated,—is 
not vulgar in comparison with the affectation which is always | 
making an effort to seem fine. 

Example and association are the most ordinary, and most 
effectual means by which taste is determind. Taste is imita- 
tive; it follows the lead of others. It has indeed, so much to 
do with the opinions of others, that it cannot but be guided by | 
them. There is but little original taste—Jlike, cannot stand | 
ont against the world. The taste of very young people is 


we 








ithe “Lightning Rod.” 


Otranto, was about thirty. 





Nicknames.—The custom of giving nicknames seems to be | 
universal. Indeed, originally, all nations seem to have given 
names to individuals, derived from some circumstance in their 
history, or some trait in their character Nations, as well as 
individuals, and towns and communities, as well as nations 
are nicknamed. Old England is called “John Bull;” France, | 
“Johnny Croppo;” the United States, “Brother Jonathan,” 
and the United States Government, “Uncle Sam.” Diogenes 
of old was called the “Ciny” or the “Dog;” and Dr. Franklin, 
Among the Indian tribes we find, 
scores of names, which with us would be termed nicknames. 
Such as “Red Jacket,” “Knife Chief,” “The Crow’s Feather,” 
&c. which are derived from some prominent circumstance 
in their individual history. Benedict Arnold is universally 
called “Traitor.” This is a serious reproachful nickname. 
Of an opposite character are the epithet, “Magnus” or “Great” 
applied to various heroes in ancient and modern times. Such 
also, is the epithet “Just,” as applied to Aristides. The an-| 
cient inhabitants of England like the Aborigines of our own 
country used to identify their great men by appellations which 
now would be called nicknames. Such were the epithets “Ru- 
fus” and “Liverhearted;” “Black Dwarf,” &c. Noman of the | 
present day is more universally known by a nickname, than 
Gen. Jackson by the epithet “Old Hickory.” This name sig- 
nifying but little in itsclf, but intended as a sportive compli- 
ment, originally has, on account of the fame of the old hero 
to whom it is applied, acquired a highly honorable significa- 
ition. There are some men whose personal g 
render honorable any title which might be apalbed to them. 
Even the ridiculous name of “O!d Cotton Baggs” becomes 
honorable to some as applied to Jackson. ‘True greatness 
cannot be demeancd by an epithet, but give glory even toa 
nickname.— [Morn. Post. 


sreataess would 


| ' 
| 





We have, say the reporters of a Sunday school, a boy who! 
is employed during the week in taking care of cattle, and who 





therefore chiefly dependent upon what they see at home. Give 
the tone, and they adopt it. In manner, style, dress, all ex- 
ternal matters, they will probably take their first model from 
their mother. [Female Improvement. 


is so anxious to become acquainted with the Scriptures, that | 
he takes his Bible with him into the fields, and during esnieal 
months, he has committed to memory nearly two thousand | 


‘ll verses of the word of God. 





‘little hardened by intercourse with the world. Perhaps, how- | 


the bloody revolutionary tribunal, gave the blasphemous reply, 


of each sex,) at the rate of twenty a day, and sunk them i in 


| enclosure ; and on 


lief, At length she decided on sending to Edinburgh, a dis. 
tance of fifty miles from Clydsdale castle, for a dentist to extrac: 
| the suffering tooth ; and, when he arrived, she declared * that 
her nerves were unequal to submit to the operation unless 
she saw it performed on some one else first.” The few friends 
admitted to the sanctuary of her boudoir looked aghast at 
this declaration, each expecting to be called on, but, after the 
|| silence of a few minutes, and no one offering, she told lord 
Arden that he must have a tooth out, that she might judge of 
~g manner of supporting the operation if she could go through 
He appeared amazingly disconcerted, but a few wry faces 
ne serious expostulations having failed to mollify the lady, 
the obedient husband submitted, and a fine sound tooth was 
extracted from his jaw, after which she declared, “That she 
had seen enough to convince her that she could not undergo 
| a similar operation !” ‘ 


Tue Avrs at suNsET.—The first effect is produced by the sct- 
ting sun, whose rays of cloudless evening, are the parents of 
hues and changes of singularly lovely character. For many 
minutes the lustre of the glacier slowly retires, and is gradu- 

ally succeeded by a tint of rose-color, which, falling on so 
'| luminous a body, produces a sort of “roseate light,” the whole 
of the vast range becoming mellowed and subdued to indes. 
cribable softness. ‘This appearance gradually increases in in- 
tensity, varying on different evenings, however, according to 
the state of atmosphere. At the very moment, perhaps, when 
the eye is resting most eagerly on this extraordinary view, the 
light vanishes. No scenic change is more sudden than that 
which follows. All the forms remain unaltered but so varied 
in hue as to look like the ghosts of mountains. You sce the 
same vast range of eternal snow, but you see it ghastly and 
spectral. You fancy that the spirits of the Alps are ranging 
themselves before you. Watching the peaks for a few minutes 
longer, the light slowy departs. The spectacle, Jike the 
magnified images of the phantasmagoria, grow more and more 


| . . . . 
faint, less and less material, until swallowed in the firmament, 


What renders allthis more thrillingly exquisite is the circum. 
stance that these changes do not occur until after evening has 
fallen on the lower world, giving to the whole the air of nature 
sporting in the upper regions with some of her spare and de- 
tached materials. 





Curious ANECDOTE OF THE NIGHTINGALE.—A French paper 
contains an interesting fact, illustrating the sagacity of the 
nightingale. M. de Nervaux, in a letter dated at St. Cosmes, 


|| has communicated to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, a cu- 


rious fact which he had an opportunity of observing during 


| the inundation which has recently caused so much destruc- 
|| tion in that quarter. 


“A part of my garden,” says he, “has 
been carried away by the water, which, rising rapidly, was 
beginning to cover a hedge situated in the lower part of it. 
A nightingale had built its nest in this hedge, and while I 
was watching for the water to reach the level of the nest, I 
observed it several times a day, and could approach within a 
distance of six or seven paces.—There were at first four eggs 
in the nest. One morning I could see but two, the water hav- 
ing then risen to within about one inch from the nest. I 
thought the two eggs that were missing had been submerged; 
| but an hour after, secing but one, I watched with redoubled 
attention, and what was my astonishment, when after having 


|seen the two birds fly away from the nest, skimming the 


ground, I found that the last egg had disappeared. The birds 
directed their flight towards the most elevated part of my 
visiting the place where they alighted, I 
found the four eggs in a new nest, about fifly paces distant 
| from the first, A new egg was afterwards laid, and the 
brood succeeded very well.” 

This may have been the prompiings of instinct—but it 
j looks astonishingly like reason. 








The only kind office performed for us by our friends, of 
which we never complain is our funeral; and the only thing 
which we are sure to want, happens to he the only thing which 
we never purchase—our CoFFIN. 

“Truc,” 





cried a lady, when reproached with the inconsistent 
marriage she had made, I have often said I would not marry 
a parson, or a Scotchman, or a Presbyterian; but I never said 
I would not marry a Scotch Presbyterian Parson.” 





We should neither sit nor sleep ia currents of cold air. 
The air of our rooms should be kept pure. 
A dry atmosphere is better than a damp one. 





BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, 
Neatly executed at this office, with despatch. 
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